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For the Companion. 


THE KANAKA’S REVENGE. 


Among. the Friendly Islands in the South 
Pacific is a little native settlement called Vao-vao. 
Two white missionaries have labored here for 
years with happy results, and to-day there is a 
large church on the island, built entirely by the 
converts. In the early seventies I visited this 
place on a whaling-ship to obtain a supply of 
fresh vegetables and fruit. 

We were short of men also, and succeeded in 
persuading two fine-looking Kanakas to ship 
with us for the season, promising to return them 
to their island home before we left for New 
Zealand. 

One of these men was called Johnny Cocoanut 
by the sailors, his own name being unpronounce- 
able. He was a tall, wiry fellow, brimming over 
with simple good nature. He never seemed out 
of temper, and was always ready to do a favor 
when asked. Indeed, his willingness in this 
respect was taken advantage of by some of the 
crew to such an extent that he was really abused. 

One man seemed to take especial delight in 
shifting all his work upon the native, and even 
went so far as to strike him on several occasions. 
But the blows were taken as unconcernedly as 
possible, while the rest wondered what could be 
the reason for this extraordinary behavior on 
Johnny’s part, for the Kanaka men are brave and 
quick to resent an insult of this kind. 

At last we found out the reason. The native 
had professed Christianity and had been told it 
was wicked to fight. What it cost him to tame 
his wild nature to a point where a blow could be 
borne in silence will never be known, but he did 
it. 

We cruised among the islands for several 
weeks, and big Tom Lincoln treated the Kanaka 
worse than ever. One afternoon we anchored 
close to a small, uninhabited island and sent the 
boat on a short cruise for humpback whales. 
They returned before dark, having met with no 
success, and after we had eaten our supper it was 
proposed to have a swim in the deep waters of the 
little bay. 

As is customary in these latitudes, a man was 
sent aloft to keep a lookout for sharks, and the 
rest of us plunged overboard at once. The water 
was fully ten fathoms deep where we were, and 
after the heat of the day it was deliciously cool 
and refreshing to splash about as we often did. 
On this occasion we had enjoyed ourselves for 
fully a half-hour unmolested, when suddenly the 
lookout aloft shouted : 

“Look out there! Shark! Shark!” 

We scrambled up the netting which hung over 
the ship’s side as fast as possible, each man 
thinking only of himself, when the captain cried, 
excitedly : 

“Good heavens! Who is that off there ?”’ 

Every eye followed his outstretched arm, and 
to our horror we saw Tom Lincoln’s head fully 
fifty yards away. He was swimming at his best 
speed for the ship, but about the same distance 
beyond him a black, triangular fin was cutting 
through the water at a speed which would over- 
take him before he had covered half the distance 
which lay between him and safety. 

“Jump into a boat, some of you! 
shouted the captain. 

As he spoke he ran to the cabin for his rifle. 
At the same instant several men sprang for the 
nearest boat, falling over each other in their 
eagerness and losing all presence of mind. 

It seemed an age before the boat pushed from | 
the ship. Before it was a dozen yards away one 
man lost his stroke and fell over backward, | 
throwing the rest into hopeless confusion. It was 
evident that the man would be lost before any 
boat could reach him. With blanched cheeks we 
stood as if fascinated, while the monster rapidly 
overhauled his prey. 

Suddenly @ brown, lithe body shot from the 
ship’s side, and an instant later we saw the | 
Kanaka's head appear on the surface. Between | 
his teeth he held a long knife, and with a speed | 
almost incredible his dusky body shot forward | 
toward the unfortunate man whom he had every | 
reason to hate. | 

Tom had been swimming with the desperation 
of despair, and it seemed but a moment before | 
the native had passed him and was not ten yards | 
from the pursuer. Then the brave fellow’s head | 
sank out of sight suddenly. | 

‘‘He’s been bitten by another shark !”’ exclaimed | 
several voices. 

"No, he hasn’t!”’ cried the captain, who had 
seen the daring feat performed before. ‘‘He’s 
gone down under that shark! Pull ahead there, | 
in that boat, and stand by to take him aboard | 
when he comes up!” 

As the men in the boat obeyed, we saw the fin 
disappear for an instant. 


Quick!” 





out of the water, revealing a long gash in his 


whiie belly from which his life was flowing. 


could not refrain from joining. 


| 


Then with a mighty | 
splash the shark sprang nearly his whole length | billiards which you have just exhibited could 
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Again and again he threw himself in the air, | 
and then the native appeared to our view and | 
struck out for the boat, which was now helping 
the frightened sailor on board. Before the men 
were on the ship’s deck again there were fully a 
dozen ravenous sharks fighting for the body of 
their dead comrade. | 

Tom Lincoln was too frightened to speak for | 
some time, but when he returned to the fore- 
castle the native walked up to him quietly and 
held out his hand, saying: 

‘*Me no fight man, but me fight shark, eh ?”’ 

Under his brown skin beat a hero’s heart, and 
his reproof was a monument to his teacher’s 


glory. Cart. J. H. B. Rosinson, 
Oe 
For the Companion. 


HALLOWE'EN GAMES. 


Hallowe’en has become a popular evening with 
young Americans in the last few years, especially 
since open fires, which lend to so many of its 
observances much of their charm, have become 
common in modern homes. 

The popping of corn, roasting of apples on 
twirling strings and of chestnuts in prophetic 
couples in the ashes, not to speak of the melting 
of lead to be poured hissing through a key into a 
bowl of water, there to assume strange forms, 
significant of coming fate—all these demand the 
open fire. 

Nor can other rites to which it is less indispen- 
sable ever attain quite their full charm and 
mystery without the dancing glimmer of firelight, 
the absence of more prosaic illumination, and 
plenty of shadowy corners and dark entries for 
the fancy to people with magical or ghostly 
forms. 

For Hallowe'en is above all nights the night of 
magic. What reader of Scott does not remember | 
that "Twas All-soul’s eve, and Surrey’s heart 
beat high’? when the magician showed to him 
in the fateful mirror the vision of the Lady 
Geraldine? What lover of Burns cannot turn 
readily to the pages in which he relates the rough 
sports, the simple fortune-telling devices and the 
ready credulity of the Scottish peasants on that 
night? 

Many 3 hint may be found there for Hallowe’en 
parties among our own people; and many more 
can often be given by some good-natured Lrish- 
woman not too long away from her native Green 
Isle, where also frolic and witchery belong to the 
famous thirty-first of October. 

Perhaps even she may teach the nimblest and 
lightest-footed of the family how to dance over 
crossed broomsticks without touching them, her 
arms held saucily akimbo and whistling her own 
tune as she foots it, in the way the instructor 
used to do in her own young days in her native 
land. 

Palmistry, of course, is in vogue for Hallow- 
e’en; and an amateur gipsy with a gay kerchief 
round her head, a shabby gown and a short black 
pipe stuck in the corner of her mouth, has been 
known to crouch over the fire in a modern parlor 
and read the palms of eager guests with wonderful 
accuracy. 

Even when she is not accurate, too, the interest 
seems to be scarcely less—she is always a success, 
even when her prophecies are a failure. Another 
favorite device for reading character is the | 
showing of a human eye through a slit in a! 
curtain. 

It is strange how deceptive an eye thus isolated 
from its accompanying features and familiar | 
countenance appears; even its color seems 
changed, and the person who is appointed to. 
declare the age, sex, personal appearance and 
character of its owner is very apt to make startling 
mistakes. 

On one occasion at least the eve of the family | 
cat, shown at the orifice by a mischievous boy, | 
was pronounced to be that of a lady—young, | 
blonde, beautiful, of a retiring disposition and | 
inclined to be sentimental ! 

Unfortunately, before any further character- | 
istics could be declared, pussy mewed and thrust 
an indignant claw through the curtain, while the | 
lady present whom the eye-reader evidently had 
iu mind broke into laughter in which the others 
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DISCREDITABLE SKILL. 


One of the best suggestions in regard to. the 
game of billiards is attributed to an eminent 
philosopher who recently played a game at his 
club with a young friend. His hint is worth the 
attention of every, young man who aspires to be 
an expert player. 

The philosopher accepted his young friend’s 
invitation to play. He broke the balls and left | 
them in a good position for his opponent, who | 
dexterously ran out, not allowing his companion | 
another shot. 

Then the young expert naturally looked at the 
philosopher for the customary compliments, but 
the loser of the game said gravely, after depositing 
his cue in the rack : 

“Sir, moderate proficiency in such a sport as 
this is a sign of a good education of the eyes, 
the nerve and the hand; but the mastership of 
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dren from 2 to 8 years we have made 
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Do You 


Want your trousers ? 
cut and made to order 6 


Our Custom Department .is no make-believe. 
The stock is sumptuous and the prices to your 
liking—‘‘hard-time prices.’’ See your tailor or 
ready-made clothier,—get samples and prices,— 
then see us. 


Trousers $3.50 to $6.50. 


Samples by mail on receipt of a postal 
bearing your address. 


REMNANT PANTS CO., 
Hyde Park, Mass., 
Or P. 0. BOX 178, BOSTON, MASS. 


N. B. Having contracted with the leading 
woollen manufacturers for ALL of their sample 
ends and remnants, we give you the finest 
fabrics and latest styles the market affords at 
50 per cent. less than the custom tailor’s price, 
cheaper than ready-made. 
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Furniture. 





A great many New Styles now on exhibition 
at our warerooms. 


Parlor Suites 


to suit the most fastidious. They are admired 
by all who have seen them. Be sure and exam- 
ine these goods before deciding to purchase 
elsewhere. 


Chamber Sets 


in the greatest variety, in Curly Wood, Mahog- 
any, Oak and Maple. 


Dining-Room Furniture 


Some beautiful. Sideboards and Dining 
Tables in Antique Oak and Chairs to match, 
just the kind to make the dining-room look 
inviting. 


Fashionable 
Furniture 


is what most people want. Please call and see 


our exhibit. 


A. McArthur & Co., 


Complete House-Furnishers, 


16 to 26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
2 Doors from Washington St. 
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Codfish 
In ten to fifteen minutes “Picked-up” Codfish, Fish Balls 
or Fish Cream can be prepared and made ready for the table 
by using Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish. 
time and trouble is caused in the prep- 
aration, and the cost is reduced to a 


No odor, no boiling, no 
soaking, no previous preparation needed. 


10 Cents a Box. 


Ask your Grocer to put in a Box of Beardsley’ s 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 


Beardsley’s 


The least possible 





THis ARTICLE is 

made of the finest 
Georges Bank Codfish. 
“Picked up” by the 
only process that does 
not destroy the fibre 
and flavor. No other 
fish possesses this 
great advantage. 
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178-180 West St., New York. 


have been acquired only at the price of an ill- 
spent youth.” | LA 
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SAM. 


In Six CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 


Working His Way. 


Bunny slept well in the lonely shanty, but Sam 
could not readily follow the example. He was 
excited by his adventure, and overwearied by the 
day’s exertion and responsibility. 

The appearance of the dog had alarmed him, 
causing him to fancy that his father might have 


returned, repented of his permission, and set out | Sam and the world in general. 


to reclaim them. Then he remembered that there 
had been scarcely time for 
pursuit. 

Even while he listened for 
possible footsteps fatigue over- 
came him, and he crept to — 
Bunny’s side and slept. 

Early next morning Trevor 
began to whimper and scratch 
at the door. Sam, half-asleep 
and not quite certain of his 
whereabouts, scrambled to his * 
feet and let the dog out. It 
was a lovely morning, fresh 
and dewy, with a soft veil of 
mist lightly lifting as the sun 
r se. 

Trevor bounced about, wag- 
ging his tail and yelping joy- 
ously; then he sped away to 
the spring and lapped up the | 
water eagerly. Two cows, 
also quenching their morning 
thirst, disturbed by the dog’s | 
onslaught, moved hastily. 

Sam, familiar with the mid- | 
summer vagrancy of cows, 
could tell that they had not 
been milked the previous eve- 
ning, and rightly conjectured 
that they had strayed beyond 
legitimate bounds. 

Knowing well that the own- 
ers of the cows would be very 
glad to have them milked 
under such circumstances, he 
glanced at Bunny, who was 
still sleeping, and sallied forth 
with his bucket. 

“It jus’ ruins cows to go un- 
milked,” he meditated, sqat- 
ting down beside one of the 
animals and drawing forth the 
milk with accustomed fingers. 

Still his conscience would let 
him take only a pint of milk from each cow, and 
the milk-distended udders showed no difference. 
He wanted none for himself, he thought; only a 
little for Bunny's breakfast, and some to take 
with them in the bottle. The child was used to 
his cup of milk for the morning meal. 

Sam placed the bucket in the spring to cool 
while he looked about for blackberry bushes. At 
one side of the clearing he found a patch, and 
filled the crown of his hat with the ripe fruit. 

“I wish I knowed whar them cows belong, an’ 
I’d drive ’em home,” he observed to Trevor, as 
he passed them returning to the house. ‘It's 
mighty ill-convenient for folks’s cows to stray. 
G'lang, madam! G'‘lang home! Whoop-ee!”’ 

He stooped for pine cones, and began to pelt 
the cows with these harmless missiles. 


‘““Whenst they gits started with the notion some- | 


hody’s behind ’em, they gen’ally keeps on home 
tharselves,"’ he reasoned, out of full experience 
of cow nature and methods. ‘They feel drur 
plumb till they git to co’-pen. Thar,” as the 
animals disappeared among the bushes, ‘I reckon 
they’ll keep on now, an’ that'll holp some. ‘Thar 
milker will likely be callin’ somewhar.” 

The boys had a merry breakfast, and Bunny, 
refreshed by his long sleep and the good milk, 
chattered like a blackbird. 

“Whar be we goin’, Sammy, anyhow ?”’ 
demanded. 

“Down the kentry,” replied Sam, warily. 

He had decided not yet to tell the child their 
destination nor the object of the journey. Bunny 
Was such an ignorant baby that anything unusual 
frightened him. 

“If he ’lowed anything was to be did to his 
back, I'd never git him for’ard a step,’’ Sam 
reasoned. ‘He'd be skeered nigh to death.” 


he 


| “Who lives down thar?"’ Bunny wanted to 
| know, as his brother made him comfortable for 
|the start. ‘‘Whose folks be we gwine to see? 
| Dad’s or mammy’s ?” 
| Nuther one,” replied Sam, trotting forward. 
‘The folks we air gwine to see aint no blood kin 
| to we all, but they’re ourn all the same. 
they’re eve’ybody’s, like God be. They'll be 
pow’ ful proud to see us, honey, an’ arter we've 
stopped awhile, we'll skedaddle back home agin. 
This is ourn "broad, yo’se an’ mine. Don’t you 
like it?” 
Being neither hungry, weary nor in pain, 
| Bunny graciously testified to satisfaction with 
Trevor's advent 
had delighted him, after the scare of his arrival 


” 


How they crossed 


had passed. It seemed more natu ral to have their 
dog with them. ‘Trevor always followed when 
Sam dragged Bunny about in the woods at home. 

He whistled to the dog merrily, and began to 
sing to himself a camp-meeting hymn which 
Millie had taught him. 

For several miles the way, still descending, led 
through the pine woods. ‘Then the country 
opened. The railway, curving to the left, passed 
| through another open covered with broom-sedge 

and scrub, and threw itself across a river by 
means of a graceful iron bridge. At the river 
| Sam pulled up and glanced about for a boat. 
Seeing none, he proceeded to examine the bridge. 

The mountain method of crossing a stream in 
summer “by dog ferry’’—that is, wading—was 
out of the question here. The banks were too 
steep, and the broad stream looked deep as well 
| as rapid. 

This was Sam's first railroad bridge, and he 

had a very low opinion of it. It seemed inade- 

quate and only half-finished. 
| **Must’r been skeerce o’ timber,”’ was his coim- 
| ment to Bunny. ‘They aint put down no floor. 
| How in the name o’ sense does folks an’ horses 
| look to git across on the j'ists ?”’ 

Bunny scrambled out and reconnoitred also. 
| **They’d drap th’ou’,”’ he decided, ‘‘an’ horses’d 
| break thar legs. I’se ‘feard.”’ 
| 
| 
| 








“What o' ?’? Sam demanded. 

His plan was to carry his little brother across 
on his back, and then come back for the wagon. 
| The cross-ties looked close enough together to 
hold up the wheels. 
| ‘*Feard o’ the water!’’ the child retorted, 
backing away from it. ‘Thar’s such a lot, an’ 
| it’s in sucha hurry! It skeers me!” 

“No, it don’t!’’ coaxed Sam, bending his back 


I reckon | 





invitingly. ‘Git on my back an’ shut yo’ eyes 
up tight. I'll take keer o’ you.” 

Bunny sat himself down on’ the ground obsti- 
nately. 

“T sha'n’t!"’ he declared. ‘Thar aint no flo’, 
an’ you'll step th’ou’. I jes’ hates it!” 

Then remembering how the train had dashed 
upon them the previous evening, he added : 

‘Somethin’ mout ketch we all. Trains is so sly 
an’ sneakin’. We all mout git knocked off an’ 
mashed. I aint gwine nary step!" 

Poor little man! His days were being filled 
with strange and unaccustomed things, for which 
he could see no reason. He was frightened and 
perplexed, and thought Sam ought not to make 
him do things for which he had no mind. 





the Bridge. 


**You'’se mean to me!’’ he cried out, 
“I'll tell Millie an* dad!" 

Sam moved the wagon aside and sat himself 
down patiently to coax. It did not occur to him 
to pick up the child and bear him across willy- 
nilly. They always humored the baby; so Sam 
assured him there was no danger, appealed to 
Bunny's manhood, and drew alluring pictures of 
the joys awaiting them on the other side. 

Even Trevor took a hand in the blandishments, 


pettishly. 


jumping on the bridge a little way and then 
jumping back, barking gaily, and evidently giving 


them a lead over. 

Bunny was tiny and frail, but he possessed a 
will of his own, the strength of which had been 
increased by humoring. Planting his hands on 
his shrunken little knees, he set his brother at 
defiance. It was a family adage that ‘‘the baby 
was little, but he rode with a big whip.”’ 

Sam was about at his wits’ end when the rails 
began to ring again, but with a lighter sound 
than the vibration of the previous evening. ‘The 
children turned in the direction of the sound, and 
Sam rose to his feet. 

A hand-car with two section men on it swung 
around the curve and came toward them, going 
slowly, as the men were in no apparent hurry to 
get to their work. As they came abreast of him, 
Sam hailed and the car stopped. 

“Hello, kids!’’ the man at the crank 
jovially. ‘‘What're vou doin’ down here on our 
track ? Does yer mammy know you're gaddin’ ?”’ 

“This here road yourn?’’ Sam inquired, with 
interest. 

“We, us’s an’ company’s,”’ the fellow replied, 
with a laugh. ‘Don’t it suit you ?”’ 

“Yer, bridge don’t!’ Sam retorted. ‘Taint 
got no flo’! Mv leetle brother's afeard to cross it. 


cried, 


Why'n’t you lay some planks down whilst you 
was buildin’? “I'would be a sight mo’ handier 
for folks.” 

The men grinned. 

“So ‘twould, sonny,” they agreed. ‘But you 
see the comp’ny wa’n’t settin’ out to be agreeable. 
We all mout report the public not satisfied with 
the ‘commodations pervided, an’ hollerin’ for 
planks."’ They laughed loudly. ‘Whar's the 
chap thet’s ‘feard? Let him stan’ out, so we all 
kin git his measure.” 

Sam moved aside and Bunny rose slowly to his 
feet, pushing his hat back so that he might get 
a better view of this queer wagon. The 
exchanged glances and stopped joking. 

‘Pore leetle chappie!’* muttered one. ‘He's 

pow’ful bad off, to be sho’."’ 
Then softened his gruff 
voice, and addressed the child 
kindly: “So you're ‘feard o’ 
the bridge, little un ?’’ 


men 


he 


Bunny nodded. He was not 
at all shy. “Sam was gwine 
to tote me, but I wouldn’t let 
him,”’ he remarked, calmly. 
“Would you ‘feared to 
cross on this ?’’ the man asked, 
stamping his foot on the car 
flooring and leaning over the 
crank. ‘It's mighty solid.” 
“Go ‘cross in you all's wag- 


be 


on? 

“Yes, siree!"’ 

*An’ Sam, too ?”’ 

“Ef agreeable.”’ 

*An’ Trevor?’ indicating 
the dog, who stood with sharp 
ears cocked at attention. 

‘The mo’, the merrier. 

“All right. I reckon I kin 
make out to stan’ it thet away.”’ 

His tone was dubious still, 
but he allowed Sam to lift him 
on the car. Sam looked up at 
the men gratefully. 

‘‘He’s sp’iled some, the baby 
is,” he explained, in a low 
tone. ‘Bein’ ‘flicted, we all 
couldn’t never cross him none. 
I'll be obleeged to you for 
holpin’ me across. I've got to 
kyar him a good piece further 
on t’other side.” 

The men helped him get his 
things on the car and settle 
Bunny on his lap. 

‘How you gen’ally 
cross ?"’ one inquired, taking 
it for granted that the children 
lived in the neighborhood, and 
were going somewhere on a visit. 

“With Bun?’ questioned Sam, warily. “I 
aint never fetched him this way befo’.”’ 

Finding that the children were going as far as 
the next station,—which, to Sam, seemed a safe 
thing to admit,—the nen took them down to the 
limit of their section, and at parting, pointed out 
a short cut across the fields which would be better 
wheeling for the little wagon. 

‘We'll be along here agin ‘bout the end o’ the 
week," the crank-man said, ‘‘an’ if you’re aimin’ 
to git back you mout look out fur us.” 

Sam thanked him earnestly. 

“That's all right,’ said the man. “I’ve got a 
whole drove o’ kids at home. None o’ ’em aint 
*flicted, though, thank God! Here, baby,” diving 
for his dinner-pail, ‘“‘here’s a piece o’ pie for you. 
My wife’s a master hand at pie.” 

Bunny accepted the huge piece of blackberry- 
pie graciously, and waved his hand to the men as 
long as they were in sight. He was in high spirits, 
and had enjoyed his smooth, joltless ride. The 
car propelled by man-power had not alarmed him 
like those drawn by a fiery engine. One was 
understandable, the other an unknown monster. 

“If we all jus’ had a wagon like that, we could 
git whar we’re gwine in a hurry,’’ he chattered to 
Sam as they looked about for a shady place to eat 
their pie and bread and milk. ‘Couldn't 
borry one, Sam ?” 

‘‘Nary time,” Sam laughed. ‘Them ‘ar cars 
is built jus’ for railroad folks, an’ kyar'n’t be 
borryed nohow. They gin us a good lift, though, 
an’ we kin camp awhile an’ eat. Here’s a shady 
place under this big sycamore. An’ I ‘low thar's 
a spring in that bottom. You rest here whilst I 
run an’ see. Don't let Trevor dab his nose in 
the victuals, smellin’ round.”’ 


” 


does 


you 
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But Trevor was otherwise engaged. He had 
discovered an interesting hole in a bank, and was 
sitting down before it meditating. 

He was a young dog with more curiosity than 
discretion, and he had never been so far afield 
before. There were numberless things in the 
material world Trevor had still no acquaintance 
with. This was one of them. 

He cocked his head on one side, and nosed 
about it. The bank was full of tiny perforations 
beside this central hole. It must be the burrow 
of some animal, possibly a ground-hog. 

Trevor smote the bank with his paw, and then 
listened. ‘There was movement within, and a 
whirring noise; he smote it again. Louder 
movement, and a more continuous humming. 

Plainly this was the abode of small game of 
some sort, such as it behooved a dog who thought 
well of himself to find out all about. 
murmuring inside was a challenge. Trevor 
pricked up his ears, yelped a shrill defiance, and 
fell to digging furiously. 

The dirt flew right and left, the dog was getting 
excited. Bunny, from beside his wagon, looked 
on with eagerness and wished 
for Sam to hurry. Surely it 
must be a ground-hog! 

Something smelled sweet and 
alluring to Trevor when he thrust 
his nose down, and he dug faster 
than ever. Suddenly he gave 
a howl of anguish, and rolled 
backward, smiting the air and 
rubbing his muzzle with his 
paws. He had dug up a colony 
of mud-wasps. 

Thick and fast, in squads, in 
regiments the insects swarmed 
out and about the dog, planting 
their stings in the poor creature’s 
skin. Trevor rolled and howled, 
and fought with his paws. The 
atmosphere seemed alive with 
furious insects, and he knew not 
which way to turn. 

Bunny laughed until the tears 
came, albeit he was sorry for 
Trevor, and between paroxysms 
yelled for Sam to come to the 
rescue. The dog looked so funny, 
rolling about. 

Sam came running from the 
hollow, with his pail full of water, 
dashed to the rescue, and emptied 
the contents of his pail over the 
combatants. The onslaught was 
so sudden and the splash so great 
that hostilities were suspended 
for a moment, during which the 
dog bounced to his feet, tucked 
his tail between his legs, and flew 
for the iollow. He had an idea! A few of the 
more belligerent members of the swarm pursued 
him, stinging where they could; but Trevor knew 
what to do now. He sped straight for the river, 
where he took to water otter-fashion, immersing 
himself completely, and rubbing his afflicted nose 
against the cool pebbles at the bottom. 

Sam moved camp at once. “They'll be arter 
us, next,’”’ he observed. ‘Trevor's stirred ’*em 
up most pow’ful. 

“They stirred he up to pay back,’’ grinned 
Bunny, unfeelingly. ‘He sp’iled thar house, an’ 
they sp’iled him’s nose for smellin’. Look at 
he!’ as the dog joined them dejectedly, in obedi- 
ence to a whistle from Sam. ‘Don’t he look 
sorry an’ com’cal ?”” 

Sam examined his favorite, then mixed up 
some soft red mud and applied it to the stings, 
which were swelling. It would take the soreness 
out. 

“Quit laughin’, Bun,”’ he expostulated. ‘The 
creeter’s sufferin’. You oughter feel sorry for 
him. I hate things to: be mocked at whar’s in 
pain.” 

“T aint mockin’ him!’’ cried Bunny, indig- 
nantly. “I’se jus’ laughin’ ’cause he swelled so 
lopsided. I saved him some o’ my milk, I did. 
Here ’tis in the cup now. Trevor knows I aint 
done him no harm. Don’t you, Trevor ?”’ 

The dog tilted his lopsided countenance at an 
angle which permitted him to regard Bunny over 
the swollen rim of one eye. The stings had 


ceased smarting, and he was glad of his dinner; | 


so he leered at the boys so ludicrously that even 
Sam’s notions of sympathetic kindness were 
upset, and he laughed as heartily as Bunny. 

“Thar now!"’ crowed Bunny, pointing a rebuk- 
ing finger; ‘‘who’s mockin’ now ?”’ 

“Stings quit hurtin’ whenst they begin to 
swell,” explained Sam. ‘He aint in pain now. 
Come on, both on you. We mus’ be travellin’.”” 

As evening drew on, they stopped at a house 
where they saw an elderly woman knitting on the 
porch, and Sam proposed to chop wood and milk 
the cows for her in exchange for some food and 
permission to sleep in an outhouse. 

The woman eyed him suspiciously, and asked 
a good many questions, which Sam answered as 
well as he could. When Bunny was lifted from 
the wagon and staggered a little by reason of his 
legs being cramped, her face softened. 

“That thar aint nothin’ but a baby,” she 
observed. ‘An’ ‘flicted, too! Whar air vou 
totin’ him to? I'll be bounded you’ve runned 
away from your folks.” 

Sam smiled queerly, and pointed to the child. 

“With him?’ he questioned, significantly. 


, 


That | 


My mammy’s dead, an’ dad knows whar I’m 
kyarin’ him to.” 

‘“‘Whyn’t yer dad come hisse’f, if you’re gwine | 
to see kin folks ?”’ 

‘“Dad’s hung on a jury, an’ mebbe won't be 
loose fur a week,’ Sam explained, pleasantly. 
‘‘He lets me tote the baby roun’. I takes keer on 
him mostly anyhow. Mammy gin him to me. 
Kin I do them jobs for the victuals ?’’ 

“Tote the child in the house first,”’ said the 
woman, ‘‘an’ shove you all’s little wagon under 
the porch out’n the way. I'll git you the milk- 
piggen, an’ the moolie cow down by them draw- 
bars is mine. The axe is at the woodpile. I’m 
gwine to git supper.” -M. G. McCLELianp. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


| EPHRAIM DODD'S NIECES. 


Lumberton people felt a certain pity for Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Ephraim Dodd when the two orphan 





daughters of Mr. Dodd's younger brother came | and give it a sort of stylish look,” she remarked, 


from a Western home and took up their abode | 


with the old couple; but Ephraim and Susan | 
Dodd were honestly delighted with this sudden 
addition of their nieces to the family circle. | 

Mrs. Dodd soon began to talk to her neighbors | 
with complacency about the responsibility of.| 
bringing up girls, and when,her back was turned | 
her friends shook their heads, saying: 

‘It’s a shame! In their old age, too, when 
they were just beginning to take a little comfort!” | 

The girls were tall, pretty, strong and viva- | 
cious. Their names were Martha and Evelina. | 
Each had brown hair, a delicately tinted face and 
large gray eyes that looked at people in a friendly, | 
unabashed way. Martha was 
thirteen years old when she 
arrived,—two years older than 
her sister,—and before she had 
passed her sixteenth birthday 
Ephraim decided that she must 
go away to a better school than 
Lumberton afforded. It was a 
sad day for the Dodds when a 
small leathern trunk bumped 
to the railway station behind 
one of Uncle Ephraim’s ox- 
teams. 

Ephraim, Evelina and her 
Aunt Susan clung to Martha 
with a frantic earnestness in 
saying good-by and then stared 
at one another tearfully when 
| the train whirled weeping Mar- 
tha and her belongings away 
from Lumberton. 

On the way back to the farm 
Mrs. Dodd and Evelina sat on 
a board placed across the cart- 
railings, and Ephraim walked beside them, 
directing his oxen. After a while he spoke sol- 
emnly. 

“’Taint that I aint got confidence in Marthy,”’ 
said he. ‘I think she'll turn out fust-rate; but 
if there ¢s any meanness in her nature, or any 
| hidden dust in the corners of it, we'll know it 

before long. She’s started out on the testin’ 
times of her life.”’ 

“Mercy,’’ Mrs. Dodd exclaimed, dashing a tear 

from her eye, “how you talk, Ephraim! You 
| make cold shivers run all over me!” 

| «1 think she’ll turn out fust-rate,’’ the old man | 
| repeated; ‘‘but she aint ben tested yet, an’ now | 
| she’s a-goin’ to be. The city aint the country, 
an’ their ways aint our ways.” | 

Evelina sat rigidly erect and gazed at the oxen | 
through a screen of tears, while the three, moving 











| farmhouse. They felt it every day. 


| she was allowed to spend a long vacation with 


‘the letters, arriving oftener than before, took on 


slowly home. There was great vacancy in the 

Longing for Martha, they eagerly read and 
re-read the letters which she sent regularly once 
a week, written in an uncertain girlish hand 
abounding in little curves. She told all about 
her studies and her teachers and her friends, 
sometimes even specifying the day’s bill of fare, 
or the color of a classmate’s eyes. 

Ephraim read all the letters aloud on Saturday 
evenings, piecing them together like a continued 
story, and Mrs. Dodd and Evelina listened. It 
brought the writer very near to them. They 
always felt breathlessly interested. 

After Martha had returned home for two visits, 
one of the schoolgirls in her city home. Then 
brighter tints, and gave glimpses of a luxurious 
town-house — vastly different from the Dodd 
homestead, with its wooden ‘‘wings’’ and air of 
humble thrift. 

Ephraim Dodd read these letters in a serious, 
faltering voice while Evelina and her aunt listened 
rather anxiously, knowing his 
troubled thoughts. The faded 
comfort of their old sitting-room 
somehow touched them with a 
wistful foreboding. Would it 
seem dingy to Martha? Might 
not her new surroundings teach 
her to despise the simple home- 
life of Lumberton village ? 

At last came a letter describing 
her friend’s bedroom : 

“IT wish you could see what a 
charming boudoir Dorothy has! 
The bedstead is brass, and it 
glitters like gold. Overhead 
hangs a canopy of pale blue and 
white, fringed with ribbons. IL 
feel like a princess sleeping on a 
royal couch. The floor is.covered 
with soft rugs. There are oceans 
of cushions everywhere. I never 
saw such a beautiful room.”” 

When Evelina read the alluring | 
paragraph, her heart was filled 
with a sudden longing. She 
believed that Martha would sure- 
ly cherish her home, in spite of 
its limitations, if the room where 
she slept could be made a little 
less unlike that city boudoir. — 

Now Evelina Dodd had an | 
energetic mind and active hands. 
The following noon she gently | 
broached the subject of her med- 
itations to her Uncle Ephraim 
and his wife. 

“I might kind of chirk it up, 








blushing. 

Ephraim Dodd pondered for some time before 
he answered. 

*“<*Taint that I don’t think she’ll like us the 
way we are as well’s ever,”’ he said, awkwardly. 
‘But it’s in case she shouldn’t; in that case, it 
might be wiser to fix things up a little fancier, an’ 
if you’re a mind to do it, Eveleny, I'll help ye.” 

Mrs. Dodd had strong faith in Martha, yet 
possibilities loomed disagreeably as she thought 
of her husband’s words, and she secretly worried 
in the midst of the sewing and planning which 
began almost immediately. 

“T shouldn’t care ’bout the house or ourselves, 





ol 





she confided to Ephraim, ‘‘so much as I would if | 
Marthy happened to get to settin’ herself up | 
above Eveleny. I couldn’t bear to see Eveleny’s | 
feelin’s hurt.’’ | 

Mr. Dodd kept his thoughts to himself as he | 
joined in the efforts which were gradually trans- | 
forming one of the old-fashioned sleeping-rooms 
above stairs. 

Remarkable changes, indeed, were being made. 
It was well that Evelina possessed no knowledge 
of the havoc worked by her loving zeal. For the | 


| massive old-fashioned furniture of Martha’s room | 


could not be adapted well to modern taste in 
decoration. The plain mahogany bedstead was 
out of keeping with a fantastic spider-shaped | 
object which Ephraim Dodd manufactured in the 
woodshed, and awkwardly fastened into place | 
above the bed. He stood on a step-ladder to do 


and nails, crying, “Oh, do be careful!"’ or, 
“Ephraim Dodd, you'll certainly break your 
neck !”’ 


The poor room, with its furniture of another 
era, really looked abused, but Martha Dodd’s 
relatives glowed with satisfaction over their 
efforts. They were obliged to make their pur- 
chases at a country store whose supplies were not 
abundant, yet in the end they felt that their labors 
were repaid. 

After the canopy's frame had been draped with 
blue denim and white mosquito-netting, Mrs. 
Dodd and Evelina stood and admired it from 
afar. They believed that Martha would be 
pleased. 

Martha Dodd came back to Lumberton in mid- 
summer, a time which always found the place full 
of verdant beauty. She was carried to the farm 
in a shining buggy, recently purchased. Her 
Aunt Susan and Evelina stood smiling in the 
yard, and showered greetings upon her, before 
Ephraim could help her out of the carriage. 
Afterward, they sent her up-stairs alone, in order 
to surprise her more completely. 

Martha closed the door and remained in the 
room for some time. She sat down on a sofa, and 
stared about her in a bewildered manner. When 
she descended to the expectant group in the 
sitting-room, her cheeks were flushed and she 
was smiling. 

‘Whoever thought to do it ?’’ she asked; ‘‘who 
spoke of it first ?”" 

“Eveliny,’’ Ephraim answered, red with pleas- 
ure. 

“Ah, "twas lovely of you all,’’ Martha said, 
and she went over to Evelina and put her arms 
around her. 

“How did you manage it?’ she questioned 
again. ‘‘Who made the canopy ?”’ 

‘“‘Uncle Ephraim,”’ replied the delighted child; 
and every one laughed as Martha embraced her 
uncle affectionately. He tried to get away, but 
she caught him and clung to him. Her face was 
radiant. 

**You’ve been so kind!" she cried; ‘‘but, uncle, 
you needn't have done it. I liked it the way it 
was. Didn't you know I liked it?” 

A fortnight later, Martha’s friend, Dorothy 
Rundle, accompanied by her two sisters, accepted 
invitations to spend a fortnight at Miss Dodd’s 
home. On the day of their arrival a county fair 
was being held in the next town, and Mrs. Dodd 
watched some neighbors’ vehicles fly past the 
house with a good deal of interest. 

“If *twa’n’t for company comin’,’”’ she said to 
the girls, ‘I might have gone myself. I aint been 
to a fair for three years.” 

To her surprise, Martha seized the stray idea 
almost eagerly. The girl talked to her uncle so 
earnestly about the matter, that he resolved to 
take his wife and Evelina to the gaily decorated 
grounds, and stay the entire day. ‘hus the house 
chanced to be comparatively still when four girls 
entered merrily and rushed up the stairs to 
Martha Dodd’s “boudoir.” 

‘“‘Why, what in the world!” Bertha Rundle 
exclaimed wonderingly, as soon as she had sur- 
veyed the room. 

Two old people and a girl trundling over thie 
turnpike road were too far away to hear thie 
peals of laughter that suddenly rang through the 
house. 

*“O Martha Dodd,”’ said one of the girls, ‘it’s 
the funniest sight I ever saw in all my life!” 

‘“‘Who did it?’’ another asked, and then the 
laughter began again. 

But only three girls laughed. 
Martha sat among some queer- 
looking patchwork cushions, 
and viewed the surroundings 
gravely. 

“You may laugh all you 
like,” she said; ‘“‘nobody can 
hear you. I wanted you to get 
used to it, before the folks come 
home. I’’—she checked herself 
and the girls looked at her. 

“‘Why did they do it ?”” Dor- 
othy asked at last. 

Martha gazed out of tlie 
window before she answered. 

“They did it,’’ she said, 
slowly, ‘‘because they love me. 
I wrote about your room, and 
they hoped to make this some- 
thing like it. My little sister 
Evelina’”’—she paused. 

The listeners drew nearer and 
stood around her in a little 
circle. 

“They did the best they knew how,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I like my room as well as Dorothy’s. 
The canopy is ugly, but when I wake and look 
up at it, I think how their love covers me night 
and day; so you see it’s a pleasure.” 

“The rugs are funnier,”’ Bertha remarked finally, 
in order to break the silence, and her sisters 


| smiled, but they did not laugh again, in the same 


way. They began to feel an especial interest in 
Evelina, and this increased through the happy 
days which marked their stay in Lumberton. 

Ephraim Dodd's generous heart warmed as 
Martha’s city company bade him a reluctant 
good-by on the station platform. The eldest 
Rundle girl shook his hand cordially. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Dodd,” said she, ‘‘we’ve had about 
the pleasantest visit we ever had. And when 
Martha comes to see us again, we want Evelina 


‘‘Runaways don’t cumber tharselves this-a-way. | along autumn-tinted country roadsides, went | this, while Evelina and her aunt held the hammer | to come, too.” 
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The old man blushed, and Martha nearly inter- 
rupted his stammering thanks. 

“['ll stay at home and let Evelina go,”’ she 
explained. ‘We sha’n’t leave Aunt Susan and 
Uncle Ephraim alone.” 

That evening, Ephraim unburdened himself to 
Mrs. Dodd, a little remorsefully. 

“We needn't have felt no uneasiness "bout 
Marthy,” he declared. ‘‘She’s turned out first 
rate; she'll stand any amount of testin’, an’ so 
will Eveliny.”’ 

Mrs. Dodd laughed tremulously, as she extin- 
guished the sitting-room lamps. 

‘““No,”’ was the answer, ‘‘she aint never goin’ to 
hurt anybody’s feelin’s—Marthy aint.” 

PAULINE WESLEY. 
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” THE WISER ONE. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Selected. Adelaide Anne Procter. 


caprenncciasanctallilitiieiinin 
For the Companion. 


LABRADOR WOLVES. 


In the spring of 188- my friend, Jack Rollings, 
of the Canada Geological Survey, was occupied in 
exploring parts of the Labrador coast, from the 
mouth of the Moisie River eastward. The follow- 
ing adventure, one of several that befell him in 


that wild region, has a peculiar interest from its , 


possible connection with a 
throng of terrible legends, 
the scenes of which are laid 


“‘*No, no!’ said I. ‘We'll just stay where we are 
for the present. Don’t you see that the waves are 
already breaking into the cove too heavy for us? 


If you were round on the other side of the point | scared to death. 


now, you'd see what the water is, and you’d be 
glad enough you’re out of it, I can tell you! 
We’re all right here, and we may as well fish till 
toward sundown; and if the wind has not eased 
off by that time, we’ll just have to snug the boat 
up here, and foot it over the hills to the schooner. 
It’s not more than five or six miles, anyway.’ 

“Frank strolled across the point for a look at the 
sea, and came back in agreement with my views. 
Then we returned to the pool and whipped it 
assiduously till after five o’clock, but without a 
repetition of the morning’s success. 

“Meanwhile the wind got fiercer and fiercer, so 
we went back to the boat and made a hearty 
supper as preparation for the rough tramp that 
lay before us. We took our time and smoked at 
leisure and cached our prizes, and resolved not to 
start till moonrise. By this time the tide was well 


a view of the situation. We had a moment’s 
respite. 

“*Frank,’ said I, ‘we might as well be eaten as 
Don’t fire that gun again in here. 
It nearly blew my ear-drums in. Club the brutes 
over the snout. All that’s necessary is to disable 
them, and it seems their kind companions will do 
the rest.’ 

“*All right,’ responded Frank. “Only you must 
do your share!’ And he passed me up the hatchet 
out of the ‘cuddy-hole’ in the bow. 

“By this time the slaughtered wolves were 
reduced to hair and bones, and the pack once more 
turned their attention to us. Once more the 
ominous row of heads appeared, squeezed under 
the boat side, and claws tore madly at the roof that 
sheltered us. 

“As combatants, our positions were exceedingly 
constrained; but so, too, were those of our assail- 
ants. A wolf cannot dodge well when his head is 
squeezed under a gunwale. 

“Hampered as I was, I smashed the skulls of the 


out, and the cove was become an expanse of two within easiest reach, barking my knuckles 


shingly flats, threaded by the shallow current of 
the stream, and fringed along its seaward edge 
with a line of angry surf. 

“By and by the moon got up out of the gulf, 
round and white, and bringing with her an extra 
| blow. 
out, moving along the crest of the point. 


hills look in this light! How suitable a place for 
the hobgoblins those old Frenchmen imagined to 
possess them!’ when, as if to point his remarks, 
there came a ghostly clamor, high and quavering, 
from a dark cleft far up the mountain-side. 





along those shores. 

Ever since the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence became known to 
the fishing fleets of Brittany 
and the Basque Provinces, 
its northeastern coast has 
been peopled, by the vivid 
imaginations of the fisher- 
men and sailors, with super- 
natural beings of various 
fashions, all agreeing, how- 
ever, in the attributes of 
malignity and  noisiness. 
Demons and gryphons and 
monsters indescribable 
were supposed to haunt the | 
bleak hills and dreadful 
ravines. Ships driven re- 
luctantly inshore by stress 
of weather were wont to 
carry away strange tales of 
howlings and visions to 
freeze the marrow of the 
folks athome. — 

The probable origin of those myths may be found 





in the fact that from time to time the coast has | work on your nerves! 


been ravaged by hordes of gigantic gray wolves, 


sweeping down from the unfathomed wilderness | 


A hasty refuge. 


have overheard you, old fellow, and are trying to 

They want revenge for the 

stuffed companions of their bygone days.’ 
“*That’s not loons!’ said Frank, very seriously. 


of the high interior plateau. One of these visita- | ‘It’s no more likt loons than it’s like lions! Listen 


tions was in 1873, when many of the coast dwellers, 
whose scanty settlements cling here and there in 
the lonely harbors, were torn to pieces on the 


to that!’ 
“TI listened, and was convinced. 
“‘Then it must be those old Frenchmen’s 


shore, or shut up in their cabins till starvation | friends,’ I suggested, ‘and I feel greatly inclined 


stared them in the face. No great stretch of 
fancy is required to metamorphose a pack of rav- 
ening wolves into a yelling concourse of demons. 


What befell Jack Rollings may best be related | 


in his own words. . 

“Our schooner,” said Jack, “lay at anchor in a 
little landlocked bay where never a wind could 
get at her, and much of our exploration was done 
by means of short boat trips in one direction or 
the other. One morning Frank Jones and I made 
up our minds to take a day off, and try and kill a 
salmon or two. 

“About five miles west of where we lay there was 
a cove where, behind a low, rocky point, a little 
river came down out of the mountains. About 
half a mile above the head of tide the stream fell 
noisily over a shallow fall into a most enticing 
pool, and we calculated that we would be just in 
good time for the first run of the salmon. 

“There was a stretch of shoals off the mouth of 
the stream, and no sheltered anchorage near, so we 
took the small bout for the trip; and a fresh breeze 
off the gulf blew us to our destination speedily. 
It was high tide when we arrived, and we hauled 
up the boat in the cove, under shelter of the point. 

“Besides our rods, we had enough grub for a 
xood lunch, and our top-coats in case it should 
blow up cold in the afternoon. Frank had brought 


his gun along, with a few cartridges loaded with | 


number one and number two shot, in case he 
might want to shoot some big bird for his collec- 
tion, which is already one of the best private 
collections in Ottawa. 

“When we had put our rods together we moved 
up along the wet edges of the beach, which 
glistened in the morning sun, and presently found 
ourselves at the basin where we expected our 
sport. Over the low, foamy barrier of the falls 


we saw a salmon make way in a flashing leap, and | 


we knew we had struck both the right place and 
the right time. 


You know what a Labrador salmon-stream is, 
when you happen to take it in a good humor. 
Enough to say, when we began to think of lunch 
it was about two o’clock; and we had six fish, 


ranging from ten to thirty-five pounds, lying in | 


splendid array beneath a neighboring rock. As 
much of our spoils as we conld carry at once we 
took down to the spot where :he boat lay, and 
building a little fire of driftwood, we proceeded to 
fry some salmon collops for lunch. 

“While enjoying our after-dinner smoke we 
observed that the wind had shifted a point or two 
to the east, and was blowing up half a gale. 

“‘Great Scott!’ exclaimed Frank. ‘If we don’t 
get away from here right off, we’re going to be 
storm-stayed! This wind will raise a sea pres- 
ently that we won’t be able to face. Let’s leave 
right off! 
while you go after the rest of those fish.’ 


I'll drag the boat down to the water, | 


| 
| 
Frank. 
Don’t you remember Seventy-three? 
| we’re in a box.’ 

“*Let us get down to windward of the point and 
lie low among the rocks,’ I suggested. 
as not the brutes won’t detect us, and will keep 
along up the shore.’ 

“Instantly we dropped into cOncealment, keeping, 
through the apertures of the crest, a fearful eye 
upon the mountain slopes. We were fools, to be 
sure, for we might have known those keen eyes 
had spotted us from the first, silhouetted as we had 
been against the moonlit sea. 


to avoid meeting them, if possible.’ 


‘I'd rather have the gryphons and goblins. 
I’m afraid 











villainously as I wielded my weapon. I heard 
Frank, too, pounding viciously, up in the bow. 
Then the attack drew off again, and the feasting 
and quarrelling recommenced. 

“I turned to make some remark to my compan- 


As the shore brightened up clearly we set ion, but gave a yell of dismay instead, as I felt a 
Frank | pair of iron jaws grab me by the foot, and tear 
was just saying, ‘How spectral those scarred, gray | away the sole of my boot. 


In the excitement of 
the contest my foot had gone too near the gunwale. 

“The wolves were now growing too wary to 
thrust their heads under the gunwale. For a time 
they merely sniffed along the edge, and though we 
might easily have smashed their toes or the ends 


“We both started, and I exclaimed, ‘The loons | of their noses, we refrained, in order to gain 


opportunity for something more 
effective. 

“We must have waited thus for 
as much as ten minutes, and the 
inaction was becoming intolera- 
ble, when the brutes, thinking 
perhaps we were dead or gone to 
sleep, made a sudden concerted 
effort to reach us. There must 
have been a dozen heads 
at once thrust in 
beneath the gun- 
wale. One preter- 
naturally lean 
wolf even wrig- | 
gled his shoulders 
fairly through, so 
that he was within 
an ace of taking 
a mouthful out of 
my leg before I 
could have a fair 
blow at him with 
my hatchet. 

“TI think we eith- 
er killed or dis- 
abled four at least 
in that assault. Thereupon the pack drew off a 
little and sat down gn their haunches to consider. 

“They could not possibly have been still hungry, 
having eaten two or three wolves and a hundred 
pounds or so of nice fresh salmon, and we were in 
hopes they would go away. 

“But instead of that they came back to the boat 


| and set up a tremendous howling, which may have 


been a call for reinforcements or a challenge to us 


| to come out and settle the trouble in a square fight. 


“Its the wolves from the interior,’ rejoined | 


‘As likely | 


“Presently Frank suggested the boat—but my | 


sufficient answer was to point to the raging surf. 
So we lay still and prayed to be ignored. Ina few 
minutes our suspense was painfully relieved by 
the appearance of a pack of giant gray forms, 
which swept out into the moonlight, beyond the 
stream, and came heading straight for our refuge. 
“*Two dozen of ’em!’ gasped Frank. 
“*And they’ve certainly spotted us,’ I whispered. 
«*There’s not a tree or a hole we can get into!’ 
muttered Frank. 
| “*Wecan get on top of this rock, and fight for it,’ 
I groaned, in desperation. 
“*T have it!’ exclaimed Frank. 
get under it and hold it down!’ 
“Leaping to our feet we broke wildly for the 
boat. The wolves greeted us with an exultant 
| howl as they dashed through the shallow river. 
“We had just time to do it comfortably. The 
boat was heavy, and we turned it over in such a 
way that the bow was steadied between two rocks. 
Once safely underneath we lifted the craft a little 
and jammed her between the rocks so that the 
brutes would be unable to root her over. 


‘The boat! We'll 


| 


I asked Frank how many cartridges he had left. 

“*Oh,’ said he, ‘a dozen or more, at least!’ 

“*Verily well,’ said I, ‘you’d better blaze away, 
and kill as many as you can. I'll protect my ear- 
drums by stuffing my ears full of rags. Try and | 
make every shot tell.’ 

“As the wolves were not more than eight or ten | 
feet away, the heavy bird-shot had the same effect | 
asa bullet. Two of the brutes were clean bowled | 
over. Then the others sprang furiously upon the | 
boat. When Frank thrust forth the muzzle of the | 
gun it was seized and all but wrenched from his | 
grasp. He bagged two more; then the rest moved | 
round to the other side of the boat. 

“But very soon the survivors appeared to make 
up their minds to a new departure, and after a 
little running hither and thither with their noses 
down they suddenly crystallized, as it were, into a | 
well-ordered pack, and swept away up the shore. 
Their strange, terrible, wind-like ululations were 
soon reéchoing in the mountains. 

“We came forth from our uncomfortable but 
effectual retreat, and counted our victims. When 
the last sound of the howling died away, we set 


| forth in the direction of the schooner, which was | 


“One side was raised about eight or ten inches by | 


but I stopped him. By this time the brutes were 
on top of the boat, and we could hear by the snarl- 
ing that they had unearthed our salmon. Just 
then a row of long snouts and snapping jaws came 
under the gunwale, and we shrank as small as 
possible. The brutes shoved and struggled so 
mightily that it seemed as if they must succeed in 
overturning the boat, and a cold sweat broke out 
on my forehead. 

“ ‘Shoot,’ I yelled, frantically; and at the same 
instant my ears were almost burst by the discharge 
of both Frank’s barrels. 


| a piece of rock, which Frank was going to remove; | 
“I need not tell you the particulars of the sport. | 


| till long after dark, he may hear the echo of shots 


A terrific yelping and | 


howling ensued, while our crowded quarters were | 


filled to suffocation with the smoke. 

“When the air cleared somewhat we could see 
that the wolves were eating the two whose heads 
Frank’s shot had shattered. Our position was very 
cramped and uncomfortable, half - sitting, half- 
lying between the thwarts; but by stretching flat 
we could peer beneath the gunwale, and command 


not the direction in which the wolves were jour- | 
neying.” CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. | 


ee oe 
For the Companion. 


DOGS OF WAR. 


Some eighty miles west of Vienna the little 
market town of Wels nestles in the foot-hills of 
the Austrian Alps, which here rise in bold cliffs 
from the banks of the Traun. 

The forests of the neighborhood are too open to 
harbor much game, but a stranger stopping at the 
summer hotel of the little town might easily be 
led to believe that the citizens must be the most 
indefatigable hunters of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. From morning till night, and sometimes 


and the barking and howling of dogs approaching | 
the town or dying away in the distant hills, and 
oceasionally answered from far and near, as if all 
the sportsmen of the northern Alps had met in 
convention. 
For this is one of the stations where Kriegs-hunde | 
—war-dogs—are trained. 
The plan of training dogs for military purposes 
was first adopted by the French garrisons in 
Algiers, but has since been tried with great success 
in Prussia, Italy and especially in Austria, where 
four-footed messengers have for many years been 
taught to carry letters to the snow-bound villages 
of the Alpine highlands. The shaggy collies used 
for that purpose make the best war-dogs, and can 
be trained to race in a bee-line to the next military 
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post and announce their arrival by a peculiar bark 
that is at once recognized and answered by the 
shout of a sentry. 

They will also range a long chain of hills in 
quest of wounded soldiers, and either dash back 
to report their discoveries, or stand guard at the 
side of the cripple till an ambulance party tomes 
near enough to be signalled by a long-drawn how! 

Trainers send out three or four of their shaggy 
pupils at once, and ascertain their proficiency by 
all sorts of ingenious tests. Soldiers instructed to 
act the part of helpless cripples will hide in 
thickets or caverns and keep still till the dog tugs 
at their sleeves, when they will sit up and reward 
his sagacity with a piece of sausage. 

They then try to rise, but pretend to be too weak 
to walk, or even to shout, and ask the dog to call 
for assistance. If help is near, Collie will set up a 
loud howl, repeated at shorter and shorter inter 
vals, till the signal is answered from the valley 
below. If his appeals should remain unheeded, 
he will mount the next rock and look about as if 
to impress the lay of the land on his mind, and 
then dash off to summon help from headquarters. 

Should two cripples intimate their need of aid at 
the same time, Collie will guide the rescuing party 
to the hiding-place of the one farthest away, and 
help them to pick up, or somehow assist, the other 
man on their way home. 

Messenger-dogs carry letters in a small bag 
wrapped around their collar, and will permit only 
the proper officials to touch that collar. A non 
commissioned officer, displaying the insignia of his 
rank, may venture to remove the bag, but the dog 
will follow him and see to it that he gets him an 
answer. 

Private soldiers are “stood off” with a menacing 
growl. Persons wearing the uniform of the enemy 
cannot stop the messenger with anything but an 
extremely well-aimed shot. Dogs racing along the 
battle-front will dodge bullets by running zigzag, 
and develop a marvellous talent for taking advan 
tage of every cover, running through the highest 
grass or along the safe side of rocks and fallen 
trees. 

Picket-post dogs are selected from a different 
breed. The half-shepherd, half-wolf dogs that 
carry letters and hunt up cripples are not entirely 
devoid of scent, and can find their way back home 
in a manner not wholly explicable on the theory of 
keen eyesight. But for efliciency in the réle of 
sentries they yield the palm to a species of deer 
hounds that do their best work after dark. 

On picket-duty a well-trained sentinel of that 
breed will scent the approach of a troop of cavalry, 
before a man, with his ear on the ground, can hear 
the trampling of the horses. The dog sentry will 
announce his discovery in a more discreet way 
than the Scotch widow who screamed through the 
citadel of Lucknow when her “inner ear” hear: 
the approaching bag-pipes of the McGregors. 
Phylax, on scenting danger, will step up close to 
his uniformed companion, and after a pause of 
silence and keen attention will announce his suspi 
cion by low growls, getting more frequent, rather 
than louder, as the cause for alarm becomes more 
unmistakable. 

The best dogs of that breed have “challenged” 
cavalry from a distance of three to five miles, 
according to the direction of the wind, and infantry 
from nearly two miles. They can be trained to 
announce the approach of a known friend in a 
quite different way, viz., by leaping to and fro or 
crouching down and jumping up by turns, but 
without the warning grow! of the danger signal. 

F. L. OSWALD. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE SEVEN 
COUNCIL FIRES. 


Fifteen years ago I was formally received into 
brotherhood by the Oglalas. The ceremony of 
adoption took place in a delightfully wooded camp 
on the banks of the White River in southern 
Dakota. Captain Wheeler explained to my rei- 


| skinned friends, with the aid of a quill pen, that 


my business was that of a writer, or, as they con- 
strued it, “making paper medicine.” 

The exhibition of the white-feathered quill! 
settled the only doubtful question,—that of m) 
name,—and I was promptly dubbed Waum-ble 


| hota, which in English means The Swan. 


The friendly intimacy thus established has not 
been broken by lapse of time nor by long absences 
from the far Northwest, and I have seized the 
opportunities afforded by occasional visits to the 
Oglalas and other tribes of the Sioux to collect 
information regarding a once powerful but now 
decadent race. 

In the days before the white man appeared with 
his talking sticks,—his guns,—and his bad water,— 


| whiskey,—the Dakotas, for they never term them 


selves Sioux, claimed dominion over a vast range 
of country which may be roughly bounded on 
the south by the Platte River, on the east by 
the Mississippi, and on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains. The limit of the northern range was 
determined only by inclination or by the severity 
of the climate. 

For some reason the Dakota never travelled 
east or west, unless compelled so to do, his peace- 
ful migrations being invariably north or south. 
This custom brought about the formation of a 
number of what might be called states, lying 


| parallel to each other. The one on the Mississippi 


was known as the Sistonwane, or villages of the 
marsh, and that in the Rocky Mountains as the 
Ihanktonwanna, or villages at the end. 

Between these were five others—the Mdewakan- 
tonwans, or villages of the spirit lake; the Wah 
pekutewans, or villages of the leaf-shooters; the 
Wahpetonwans, or villages in the woods; the 
Minkanye-Wozopuwans, or villages 01 those who 
plant by the water, and the Titonwans or villages 
of the prairie-dwellers. 

To the Titonwans belong the Oglalas by whom I 
was adopted. Oglala, by the way, means “those 
who had ashes thrown in their eyes.” 

These states were joined together as the Oceti 
Sakowin or League of the Seven Couneil Fires. 
At the annual meeting of the chiefs some warrior 
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was chosen for supreme ruler during the next| thereafter. I made him presents. I tried to buy 


twelvemonth. But after he had reached the 
barbaric throne, the king of the Dakotas might 
be reasonably sure of a life tenure, for, unless 
proved guilty of cowardice or indecision at some 
great crisis, he was always reélected. 

Three years ago Little Big Man invited me to 
his comfortable log hut at the Pine Ridge Agency. 


| the history. I endeavored to borrow it. But the 

| utmost length the stubborn red man would go 

| was to promise that I should be appointed its 

| custodian when he died. 

| No wonder this unique book is regarded as a 
treasure. For generation after generation some 

| family had been designated to guard the slowly 





Little Big Man's Historical Treasure. 


“Tell no one,” he enjoined, mysteriously ; ‘see | 


great things.’’ Once in the house, he drew the 
bar across the door, opened a chest, and took out 
a large bundle corded up in deer-hides. ‘This he 
untied and displayed pieces of tanned skin, each 
about a foot square. There were over a hundred 
of them strung together in order, and they were 
decorated with symbols and rude pictures. 

Little Big Man whispered that they were the 
yearly records of the Oceti Sakowin, and that 
never before had they been seen by a white man. 
It was a novel sight indeed—the history of more 
than a century of a nation’s life set down on 
skins. 

The chronicle began with the elevation of The 
Racer, a chief of the villages at the end, to the 
leadership. For thirty-four winters — winters 
being the Dakota unit for reckoning time—he led 
his clans to battle. Year by year he fought the 
Crows, and chased them far to the southward. 

An expedition was also made to “the great 
water where the world ends,’’ presumably the 
Pacific Ocean. The Racer gained many victories, 
and when he died his followers deified him as 
Wakantanka, the god of war. I noticed that 
nearly all his successors bore the sign of end- 
village men, and asked why the honors went to 
them. The explanation was one which seems to 
have applied in all ages and to many peoples. 

The Ihanktonwanna were the mountaineers of 
the Dakotas, the defenders of the western fron- 
tier, the keepers of the passes; hardy, vigorous, 
intellectual, free. They were supposed to live at 
the centre of the earth, for from their country— 
the watershed of the continent—streams ran in 
all directions, north, east, south and west. ‘Their 
brethren of the other tribes acknowledged their 
power and ability and named them Wiciyela, 
which means ‘‘They are the people.” 

One page of the record, dating back fifty-two 
years, puzzled me exceedingly. There was a 
representation of a river in the background. 
Two warriors were stahding with a captive, also 
a Dakota, before a chief. In the picture below 
this the captive was being slain. 

I gathered from Little Big Man that there had 
been a civil war, but his repetition of **Dakota’”’ 
in pointing to the victors, and of ‘Lakota’? in 
designating the prisoner, brought no glimmer of 
light. Afterward I got the key to the enigma 
from a veteran who had mingled in the strife. 

The Sistonwans, who lived in what is now 
Minnesota, fought with the Titonwans, and were 
routed. After their defeat they were hunted 


increasing pile of leathern leaves, which now is 


might and glory. The Oceti Sakowin meets no 
more; it is nearly a quarter of a century since 
the last king was elected; and where the Dakota 
brave once chased the buffalo or speared his 
enemy, the Sioux ‘‘buck’’ now tills the ground 
and draws rations from the agency storehouse. 
Frep. C. Dayton. 
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The Hand that paints the sunset glow 
Has caught from western skies, 

| To tinge October’s foliage, 

| The tints of Paradise. 

| 

| 





ALBERT ANNETT. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS. 


The Parliament of Religions, held at Chicago in 
September, has been commonly spoken of as a 
supreme evidence of the world’s advance in toler- 
ation, but it meant something better yet. It 
showed how far the thoroughly Christian idea of 
good-will between people of different races and 
creeds has gained ground. 

Christians do not say that their most precious 
hope for this world is that it may become one of 
peace on earth, toleration unto men. They would 
be surprised at such a change in the famous 
maxim. What they pray for is peace with good- 
will on earth, for toleration may be no better than 
a cold, reserved habit of mind. 

Cool toleration was a grand advance on the hot 
hatreds aroused of old by differences of creed, but 
itis not a shining virtue nowadays. When the 
law secures all creeds from persecution, toleration 
may be mere compliance with law. But good-will 
| is active, it glows with affection, it is the living 
motor to charity, its work creates bonds that 
bless mankind. 

With good-will to people of all creeds the idea 
of the Parliament began. Invitations to it were 
sent out by the committee which undertook to 
assemble at Chicago, during the period of the 
World's Fair, eminent people in-many of the 
higher walks of life. An assembly of the world’s 
teachers of religion was a natural and crowning 
addition to the various Congresses of Science and 
Education that did so much to make memorable 
America’s Columbian year. 

The invitations were widely accepted by be- 








the closed and finished account of a nation’s | 


The meetings were not marked by efforts at 
conversion, though many a speaker sought to 
show that his creed helped in improving human 
virtue. Much information was gained by listen- 
ers, and it is to be hoped that many prejudices 
were removed. 

The pleas of representatives of strange religions 
to be credited with good designs were heard with 
general good-will, for the time has, happily, 
passed when men found it difficult to give credit 
for right purposes to the advocates of creeds they 
felt to be mistaken. 

This first great Parliament of Religions was, in 
itself, clear proof that the bond of human brother- 
| hood is, the world over, felt to be more important 
than any theological differences. We may well 
rejoice to believe that this general sense is due in 
some degree to the instructive example which our 
own country affords to mankind. 

Here believers in many and diverse creeds 
dwell in mutual helpfulness, all equal under laws 
| that leave all churches quite free. Such a spec- 
tacle must have had its due effect in weakening 
the old Asiatic and European impression that 
religious differences necessarily separate people 

into hostile camps. 
| So we may, with just pride in the wisdom and 
| the fruits of the American example, recognize 
that an American city was the most fitting place 
|for the Parliament of good-will between the 
| religious people of the world. 
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GOD’S HEALING. 


All that God owns, He constantly is healing, 
Quietly, gently, softly but most surely; 

e helps the lowliest herb with wounded stock 
To rise again. See! from the heavens fly down 
All gentle powers to cure the wounded lamb. 
Deep in the treasure-house of wealthy Nature, 
A ready instinct wakes and moves 
To clothe the naked sparrow in its nest 
Or trim the plumage of an aged raven. 





— Selected. 
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THE “ELECTION LAWS.” 
The Democratic party has always denounced 
what are known as the ‘‘Federal election laws,”’ 
and in its present movement to repeal them, 





by giving the party full power in the government, 
are at least willing that they shall be repealed. 

Although the Constitution confers upon Con- 
gress the right to ‘“‘make or alter’ regulations 
concerning ‘the time, place and manner” of 
electing members of Congress,—the right to regu- 
late which is given in the first place to the legisla- 
tures of the several states,—yet no law was ever 
passed by Congress on the subject of the election 
of representatives until after the close of the Civil 
War. 

One of the measures of ‘‘reconstruction”’ was a 


country, and that the Constitution gives to Con- 
gress expressly the right to see that the regulations 
governing the elections secure honest voting and 
honest counting. 

Such in outline are the opinions of the two 
parties on a question about which we shall hear 
much during the coming year. 


* 
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MANLY RETALIATION. 


A few weeks ago, a lady accompanied by a 
sturdy boy was seen to stand before a famous 
painting in a European art gallery. It represented 
the dying Richelieu, with a face as cold and hard 
as in the days of his strength, a soul of steel in a 
body of ice, lying in his barge, scarcely strong 
enough to move; while towed behind in another 
boat were the two state prisoners, Cing Mars and 
De Thou, whom he was dragging to their execution. 

“It is a picture of revenge,” the lady said, in 
reply to the questions of the boy. “I would not 
be that Richelieu for all the satisfaction this world 
can give. No passion of the human heart promises 





declares itself justified in holding that the people, | 


| 80 much as revenge and pays so little.” 

| A gentleman near by overheard the remark. He 
| rose suddenly to his feet, and walked nervously 
down the hall. Two years before he had been 
grievously wronged by a neighbor, and now 
revenge was within his reach. At that time he 
had begun building a house, and when the walls 
were up and the framing of the roof in place, he 
was informed by the man who owned the adjoining 
property that the new house was six inches on his 
land. 

The gentleman offered to pay handsomely for 
the few inches which had been built upon by 
mistake. The owner of it refused to sell. He said 
that his plans were made for occupying the whole 
lot, and for no consideration would he part with 
the six inches. 

The gentleman could do nothing else than tear 
down the encroaching side of his house. This was 
done, and the wall moved back twelve inches 
instead of six. 

A year later the owner of the neighboring prop- 
erty erected his house, and placed his wall just 
against that of the finished building. Of course 
this wall was then on the land of the first builder, 
who intended making no remonstrance until the 
house was finished, furnished and occupied. 

This very day the work was completed, and he 
had stopped in the quiet of the art gallery to spend 
the hour before his intended call. 

The woman’s words about the picture, meant for 
the ears of her child alone, stirred the latent man- 
liness of the man. “I would not be that Richelieu 
for ail the satisfaction this world can give,” he 
repeated over and over to himself as he hurried 
into the outside air. 
| Nevertheless he made his intended visit, and 

informed the obdurate man why he had come. 

The victim was speechless with rage, and waited 

for the doom he expected to hear. Instead, the 
gentleman handed him a deed to the six inches of 
| ground, saying: 

“T have no wish that you should be put to any 








statute establishing a system of supervision of | 
elections for members of Congress. The right of expense; I make you a present of that six-inch 
colored men tu vote had been the object of one of | strip.” 
the amendments to the Constitution, but almost | 
the entire white population of the South was | 
opposed to their enjoying this right. In many of 
the states of the North immense and gross frauds | pointed to endure the corporal chastisement which 
were perpetrated in elections. royal dignity did not permit to be inflicted upon 
The law passed by the Republicans applied | the person of a young heir to the throne when 
equally to all the states, and was urged by them | he deserved it—is a boy of whom most of us have 
as necessary to prevent violations of the right of heard, and naturally suppose belongs to a remote 
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THE “WHIPPING-BOY.” 
The whipping-boy—the unfortunate youth ap- 





citizens to vote, wherever the attempt might be past and a monarchical country; but at least one 
, 

made. There was a previous law, enacted in 

1865, forbidding the presence of troops at any place 

where an election was being held, except ‘‘to keep 

peace at the polls.” 


During the administration of President Hayes | 


New England schoolmaster has made use of the 
| same idea in awarding punishments. His native 
| American chivalry led him to adopt it, no doubt, 
mingled perhaps with a shrewd calculation of the 
| effect it was likely to have upon troublesome 
scholars of the gentle sex, no less soft-hearted 


there was a memorable contest over these laws. | than mischievous. ‘ 
The Democrats attempted to repeal them by | This master—who kept school in old Newbury- 
attaching a provision for repeal to appropriation | port many years ago—made it a rule that whenever 
bills. But the President interposed, invariably, —_ erases aie aren tk ies hen : in 
: : : ’ ng would have been given if she had been a boy, 
with his veto, and the only thing the Democrats ceaidinlly must be thrashed in the interests of 
succeeded in doing was to secure a provision that discipline. 
no money should be paid for the expenses of | So a boy was summoned to the desk in her 
troops at the polls. | stead. She was made to stand by while he reluct- 
So the laws have stood. They provide for the antly removed his jacket and submitted to the 
appointment by the Circuit Court of the United ordeal of birch rod or leather tawse, as her case 
States of two supervisors of elections of different might warrant, no regard being paid to the fact 
2 oi x : that he was entirely innocent. 
parties, for each voting precinct many Congres- | Phis method is said to have proved highly satis- 
sional district, upon petition by ten voters of, the | factory in its effect upon the girls, but exactly 
district. The supervisors have power merely to | what effect it had upon the boys is not mentioned. 
observe the registration, voting and counting of | It was certainly putting their chivalry to a pretty 
votes. In certain cases two deputy marshals are | severe test! 
appointed by the court to assist the supervisors, | We are left in the dark, too, as to the plan by 
and also to preserve order at the polls. | which the ingenious master selected the boy. Did 


The law al rides for th int ti he take her brother, if the girl had one? Or an 
a a Lo a a Cee wey admirer, if she was the belle of her class? Or did 


down and killed by the victors, who identified | lievers in the great creeds which are based on 
them as enemies by their inability to frame the | the existence of one loving, overruling power. 
letter D, for which they substituted L. So when | Ministers of the Greek, the Roman Catholic and the 
a wandering Sistonwan told a bloodthirsty band | diverse Protestant Communions of Christianity ; 


of Titonwans that he was a Lakota, he pro-| Buddhists, Hebrews, Brahmins, Confucians, Shin- 


certain cases of a “chief supervisor” 
general control over the supervisors in the judi- 
cial district for which he is appointed, but has no 
force at his command to carry out his plans. 

Of course the Republicans passed the law chiefly 





who has | he pick out a handsome boy on the probability of 


his being a favorite among the girls, and likely to 
| rouse a keener penitence in the guilty maiden’s 
| bosom when he appeared in the character of her 


| victim? Or did he select a known rogue, on the 


nounced his own death-warrant. 

How forcibly this brings to mind the slaughter 
of the Ephraimites, who could not say ‘Shibbo- 
leth,”” by the men of Gilead at the passages of 
the Jordan! 


The history closes with the massacre at Crow | Christian hymn, ‘Praise God from Whom all | 


Butte twenty-nine years ago, and that final sheet 
which chronicles an occurrence to which we can 
give certain date enabled me, by counting back- 
ward on the leaves, to approximate with some 
accuracy the time when various important inci- 
dents transpired. 

But I was given all too brief a space for 


deciphering and. examining the wonderful vol-| The speakers usually cheerfully acknowledged a been abused for the partisan advantage of their | sible to feel that the fairy city of silent 


ume. Little Big Man seemed to regret his 
confidence, and suddenly began bundling up the 
s‘ins while I was searching for the first record of 
the white invasion. 

I cultivated his acquaintance for several days 


| toists, Mohammedans, unclassified believers in 
| many sorts, marched together side by side, often 
}arm in arm, to the opening meeting. And the 
| fitting strain that welcomed their incoming, a 


| strain approved by all alike, was the rejoicing 


| blessings flow.” 

Truly a blessing seemed shed on the Parlia- 
/ment. The addresses of the following fortnight 
| were generally worthy of the respect with which 

they were heard by large audiences. ‘There were 
few discordant utterances, few offensive claims 
to exclusive possession of all religious truth. 


spiritual bond between all worshippers who strive 
to promote morafity and the happiness that comes 
of living ‘as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eve.” 

Probably none who attended the Parliament 
found any reason to weaken in his or her faith. 


to enable the colored people to vote freely, expect- | Probable chance of his des vie om — sn come 
: 3 Pr K rhic 4 » 
ing the most of them to vote the Republican | Pi"s for some prank in which he had not happ 
tikes. Dhev ale ; a tl Ra i to be caught? Or did he call for volunteers? 
— ay ae See ees se were the | The old scholar who testifies to his exercise of 
party that suffered from the frauds in Northern | ¢yis form of discipline does not say. 
cities. | 
The Democrats have always held that the right | 
. . | 
to vote was a right derived from the state and not | 
from the general government; and that any | 
interference by law of Congress was therefore | poo) themselves degraded if they are seen carrying 
unconstitutional. They have also asserted that | pundle tends, under our fortunate republican 
| the purpose of the law was to overawe the local | institutions, steadily to decrease. 
officers of elections and the voters themselves. We can still feel the point in Mark Twain’s 


Furthermore they charge that the laws have | jocular account of Venice: how he found it impos- 
, waterways 


y 
* 





BUNDLES. 
Although still large, the number of people who 





and gliding gondolas was a reality and not a 
| vision, until he chanced upon a fair Venetian 
nied out shopping. When she bought a yard of blue 
maintain that the whole | ribbon and ordered it sent home in a scow, he 


opponents, and specify as a prominent offender 
the chief supervisor in New York City. 
The Republicans 


country is interested in the election of represen- | knew that Venice was real after all. 
Some queer distinctions are made by objectors 


| tatives who are to make laws for the whole 
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to bundles. There are ladies who will carry any- 
thing, not too bulky or too heavy, except a pair 
of boots. Why not boots? What harm or horror 
is there about boots? 

Others object to taking parcels from the butcher 
or the baker. Those whom they meet may not 
know the dreadful secret of the package, but they 
know, and that is just as uncomfortable to them. 

Some very unreasonable young women will carry 
nothing but a book; a book makes a good, shapely 
parcel, looks intellectual and cultured, and is never 
suggestive of our country cousin come to town to 
shop. But why should not our country cousin 
come to town to shop? And why feel one’s self 
superior to country cousins? 

Our country cousin, however, is often as sensitive 
on the bundle question as her city relative. One 
village matron disliked to carry a bundle because 
everybody she met was sure to look at it, and she 
felt as if they all wanted to know what was inside 
of it, and exactly what she paid for it. 

On the other hand a certain literary man refused 
to have a teapot he had just purchased wrapped 
in paper. He was sure, he said, on his way home, 
to pass half a dozen old ladies sunning themselves 
at their windows, and every one of them would 
puzzle their brains over what Mr. Jones was 
taking home so carefully done up in white tissue- 
paper,—a present for Mrs. Jones or what,—while 
if he carried it openly they would have the pleasure 
of seeing for themselves. 

He had his way, and walked cheerfully up the 
main street of the little town where he lived, 
swinging the undisguised| brown teapot by its 
handle. 

ae 


NOT ANSWERED. 


The French naturalist, Cuvier, talked learnedly 
on his favorite science, but like some other wise 
men, he was inclined to be prolix. When one 
knows a subject well, he is apt to like to talk about 
it, and to forget that he may be expecting too 
much of his listeners. 

The Emperor Napoleon expressed himself con- 
cisely, and liked others to do the same, but he 


enjoyed listening to Cuvier when the scientist | 


my eyes off it. I would rather have given twenty 
guineas than see it in such a state.” 

“Ah!” said the painter. “Why so?” 

“Why, sir, every one would naturally ask, Who 
made that coat?” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“Why, sir, I made that coat!” 

“You?” 


“Yes, I! I made that very coat, sir!” 


ANOTHER LOST CONTINENT? 


An interesting discussion has been going on of 
| late concerning a supposed lost continent in the 


| Antarctic Sea. Mr. H. O. Forbes, to whom the 


| theory of the former existence of this'continent is 

| due, proposes to call it Antipodea. He bases his 

| belief in this ancient, and now sunken, land upon 
the existence of allied forms of wingless birds in 
the Mauritius and in the Chatham Islands. 


When geologists find upon distant islands forms 
of animals peculiar to continental lands, orto other 
far-removed islands, they are sometimes driven to 

| the conclusion that in former times a land connec- 
| tion must have existed between the continents 
and islands in question. But the idea, though new 
in this particular application, is not new in itself. 

Two other supposed lost continents have become 
famous. The first is Atlantis, the story of which 
was known to Plato, a land of fertility, wealth and 
civilization, now lying, according to the legend, at 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The other lost continent is an invention, or a 
deduction, of modern science. It is called Lemuria, 
and is supposed to have existed in the Indian 

ean. he islands of Mauritius, Madagascar, 

Bourbon, Rodriguez and the Seychelles are be- 
lieved to be remnants of this lost continent still 
projecting above the waters. According to some 
German savants, man himself probably originated 
in Lemuria instead of in Asia. 

Antipodea, if it ever existed, was separated from 

| Lemuria by almost half the circumference of the 
lobe, and the Chatham Islands are remnants of 
| it. Across the great stretch of water between the 
Chatham Islands and the Mauritius, it is argued, 
| the flightless birds, whose bones are found in both 
places, could not have made their way. There are 
other peculiarities in the distribution of life in the 
Southern Hemisphere which, it is asserted by some, 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that 
such a continent as Antipodea once rose above the 
waters of the Antarctic Sea. 








would state his important conclusions without too 


elaborate explanations. 

One day Cuvier was a member of an Academy 
deputation which visited the emperor at Saint 
Cloud. The emperor greeted him cordially. 

“Monsieur Cuvier, I am delighted to see you! 
What did you do at the Academy last week?” 

“We studied the beet sugar question.” 

“Ah, and what is the opinion of the Institute? 
Does it consider that the soil of France is suited 
to beet culture?” 

The question was simple, but Cuvier answered it 
like a true savant. He began with a dissertation 
on the geological formation of the ground, then he 
considered the natural history. of the beet, and 


when finally he drew his conclusions, the emperor | 


had long since ceased to listen. 

When Cuvier had finished, the emperor hurriedly 
roused himself from a fit of abstraction into which 
he had fallen. 

“Marvellous, Monsieur Cuvier!” he said. “But 
does the Institute consider the soil of France suit- 
able for beet culture?” 

Cuvier, imagining that Napoleon’s attention had 
been distracted in some way, began his argument 
again, and went through with it to the end. The 
emperor did not consider his question answered 
any better this time. When Cuvier had finished, 
he said: 

“I thank you very much, sir. The first time I 
see your colleague, Berthollet, I shall ask him if 
the Institute considers the soil of France suitable 
for beet culture.” 

=e 


THREE BILLS. 


Every person’s character must be revealed by 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL. 


The old system of education, as described in 
“Pleasant Memories of a Busy Life,” is one, doubt- 
less, that many boys of the present day would like 
to see again in use. The author thought its chief 
advantage was in giving the teacher a fair field for 
influencing his pupils with his own personality. 
He describes his old teacher as “learned but not 
pedantic, kind but not effusive, active but not 
fussy. Wherever there was suffering, wherever 
help was required, he was sure to find his way.” 


In his school there was no very strict discipline, 
but on the contrary a good deal of noise. It was 
“a noisy mansion.” But he was so pleasant him- 
self, and made the work so pleasant, that pupils 
could not help learning. Being near him seemed 
| to make them wiser and better. It was an instance 
of what Carlyle calls true education, “soul coming 
in contact with soul.” € 

| One of the 
| find some of 
|the higher branches. His leisure hours were 
| devoted most heartily to them. He stayed after 
| the usual school-time to teach them Euclid and 
| trigonometry. He led them out on the Saturdays 
| along the shore, through the quarries and up the 
| Biun, to teach them geology. e invited them to 
| his house of a winter evening to see the stars 
| through his telescope. 

| The only examination was the yearly one by the 
| Presbytery, and it was so purely a matter of form 
| that it was not an ordeal. The examiners, a genial 


| brotherhood, sat beaming approval of everything, | 


|and went away with easy conscience and sound 


appetites to the dinner which pleasantly closed up 


the proceedings. 


HIGH ART. 


In a decorative age all sorts of things become 
| decorative. The Detroit Free Press reports that a 


pee luxuries he enjoyed was to | 
is pupils able and willing to take up | 
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the bills he contracts—not by the bills he pays, for | colored man went into a grocery in that city not 
he does not always personally contract the bills he | long ago, and asked the proprietgr if he had any 
pays, nor pay the bills he contracts. A glance at | burlap lying about the shop. 

any man’s actual and personal bills must surely | 


es -38 and .44 


reveal the sort of man that he is. 
Let us hope that this is not true of nations, 
states or cities. 


how hopeless our national character must appear! 
It is not probable that the city of New York is in 


this respect worse than other American cities, but | 


the figures recently published, recording the 
expenditure of that city in the year 1892. for 
schools, amusements and drink are alarming as 
well as instructive. 

The city’s public school bill for the year named, 
representing the larger part of the expenditure 
for eciucation, was four million dollars. Its amuse- 
ment bill—the sum which it paid for its theatres, 
circuses and other public shows—was seven mil- 
lion dollars. And its drink bill was sixty million 
dollars! 

It is needless to make any comment upon these 
figures. The proportion holds good, or nearly 
good, of the whole country. What is wasted upon 
drink and lost in speculation and other forms of 
gambling would vastly more than double the 
salaries of all the teachers and preachers in the 
United States. 


————_ 26 
HIS COAT. 


Professional pride is always cropping out, even 
under odd circumstances. Nevertheless, it can 
never be ridiculous, even though the incongruities 
of the occasion may force one to smile. The artist 
Sully was once employed to paint a portrait for a 
man who, when it was finished, declared himself 
to be entirely suited, except with the shoulder of 
the coat, which did not fit smoothly. 

“Excuse me for mentioning it, sir,” he said, “but 
I shall never forget the mortification I felt on 
going to the Somerset House exhibition, some 


years ago. The first picture I saw was a portrait | 


of the Duke of Gloucester. It was a capital like- 
ness, capital! Never sawa better. But, sir, would 
you believe it, there was a wrinkle in the coat, sir; 
just here, sir, just under the collar. I couldn’t take 


If we were as a people to be | 
judged by the comparison of our drink and gam- | 
bling bills with our bills for schools and churches, | 


“Yes,” said the grocer, “I’ve got a few coffee- 
sacks, but they are old and in pretty bad shape.” 

’ “Dat’s all de better, sah. I want bout four of 
em. 

The grocer brought them out, and the negro 
looked round the shop. 

“Has you any pieces of rope to spare?” he asked. 
“T want about fifty feet.” 

A tangled lot of old cord and rope was handed 
to him. 

“Going to pack something for moving?” asked 
the grocer. 

“No, sah. My wife was workin’ fer a lady on 
High Street de odder day, an’ she cotched on to a 
new idea. She’s gwine to use dis stuff, “long wid 
a few suspender buckles an’ shoe-strings, to make 
a pianer-kiver.” 

“Land! but what a cover that will make!” 

“Dat’s what I done tole her, but she brung home 
all de perticklers in her mind, an’ she’s boun’ to 
turn one out. If you h’ar of anybody as wants a 
twenty-five-dollar pianer-kiver, home-made an’ 
chuck full of art, jes’ le’ me know.” 


| 
| 


CONCEITED. 


There is an old and perhaps familiar story of a 
man who was asked why he talked to himself so 
much. 


“Well,” said he, “there are two reasons. In the 
first place I like to talk to a sensible man, and in 
—— second place I like to hear a sensible man 
talk.’ 


A somewhat similar remark, less witty, but 
expressive of what is probably a commoner feel- 
ing, was uttered by another man. 

“There are two things that bother me,” he said. 
“One is how the world got on before I came into 
it, and the other is how it is going to get on after I 
leave it.” 


HIS REASON. 

The Sixth Michigan Cavalry, of the renowned 
Custer Brigade, was commanded by a gallant 
colonel, formerly a member of the Michigan bar. 


In the early morning of the last day at Gettys- 
burg, while his regiment, with others, was in line 
awaiting orders, the men grew noisy in their con- 
| versation and laughter. 

Turning nervously to them the colonel roared 
out, “Keep silence there!” Then he added in an 
apologetic tone, “Not that I care, but it will sound 

tter. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


So Eton may keep her prime em. 
And Rugby her preachers so fix 

Pll follow my father before me, 
And go for a sub of the line, 


re line, 
And pass for a sub of the line. 
arts — School Song. 


Of all things in the world there is nothing, 


always excepting a good mother, so worthy of | 
Our School was made | 


honor as a good school. 
for the sons of officers in the 
army and navy, and filled 
with boys who meant to follow 
their fathers’ calling. 

It stood within two miles 
of Amyas Leigh® house at 
Northam, overlooking the Bur- 
roughs and the Pebble-ridge, 
and the mouth of the Torridge 
whence the Rose sailed in 
search of Don Guzman. From 
the front dormitory windows, 
across the long rollers of the 
Atlantic, you could see Lundy 
Island and the Shutter Rock, 
where the Santa Catherina galleon cheated Amyas 
out of his vengeance by going ashore. If you 
know Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho!’’ you will 
remember how all these things happened. 

Inland lay the rich Devonshire lanes and the 
fat orchards, and to the west the gorse and the 
turf rose and fell along the tops of the cliffs in 
combe after combe till you came to Clovelly and 
the Hobby and Gallantry Bower, and the homes 
of the Carews and the Pinecoffins and the Devon- 
shire people that were old when the Armada was 
new. 

The Burroughs, lying between the School and 
the sea, was a waste of bent and rush and grass 
running out into hundreds of acres of sand-hills, 
called the Bunkers, where people played golf. 
ln the early days of the School there was a small 
club-house for golfers close to the Pebble-ridge, 
but one wild winter night the sea got up and 
drove the Pebble-ridge through the club basement 
and the walis fell out, and we rejoiced, for even 
then the golfers wore red coats and did not like 
us to use the links. 

Now there is a new club-house, and a carriage 
to take the red men to and from their game; but 
we were there first, long before golf became a 
fashion, and we turned out the champion amateur 
golfer of all England. 

It was a good place for a school, and that 
School considered itself the finest in the world, 
excepting perhaps Haileybury, because it was 
modelled on Haileybury lines; and there was a 
legend that, in the old days when the School was 
new, half the boys had been Haileyburians. 

Our Head-master had been head of the modern 
side at Haileybury, and talking it over with boys 
from other public schools afterward, I think that 
one secret of ius great hold over us was that he 
was not a clergyman, as so many head-masters 
are. As soon as a boy begins to think in 
the misty way boys do, he gets suspicious 
of a man who punishes him one day and 
preaches at him the next. But the Head 
was different, and we loved him. 

In all of five years I never saw him lose 
his temper, nor among two hundred boys 
did any one at any time say that he had 
his favorites. If you went to him with any 
trouble you were heard out to the end, and 
answered without being talked at or about, 
but always ¢o. We trusted him absolutely, 
and when it came to the choice of the 
various ways of entering the army, what 
he said was so. 

-He knew boys naturally better than their 
fathers knew them, and considerably better 
than they knew themselves. So when the 
time came to read for the Final Examina- 
tiohs, he knew the temper and powers of 
each boy, the amount of training each 
would stand and the stimulus or restraint 
that each needed, and handled them 
accordingly till they had come through the 
big race that leads into Her Majesty’s 
Army. Looking back on it all, one can see 
the perfect judgment, knowledge of boys, 
patience, and above all, power, that the 
Head must have had. 

Some of the masters, particularly on the 
classic side, vowed that army examinations 
were making education no more than mark- 
hunting; but there are a great many kinds of 
education, and I think the Head knew it, for he 
taught us hosts of things that we never found 
out we knew till afterward. And surely it must 
be better to turn out men who do real work than 
men who write ahout what they think or what 
other people have done. 

A scholar may, as the Latin masters said, get 
more pleasure out of his life than an army officer, 
but only little children believe that a man’s life is 
given him to decorate with pretty little things, as 
though it were a girl's room or a picture screen. 
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| Sesllée, atvihian are apt, all their lives, to judge 
| from one point of view only, and by the time that 
| an army officer has knocked about the world fora 
| few years he comes to look at men and things by 
| and large, as the sailors say. No books in the 
world will teach that knack. 

So we trusted the Head at school, and afterward 
we trusted him more. 

There was a boy in the Canada Mounted Police, 
I think, who stumbled into a fortune,—he was 
the only one of us who ever did,—and as he had 
never drawn more than seven shillings a day he 
very properly wrote to the Head from his wilds 
and explained his trouble, proposing that the 
Head should look after all his wealth till he came 
back. The Head was worth trusting—he saved a 
boy’s life from diphtheria once at much greater 
|risk than being shot at, and nobody knew 


anything about it till years afterward. 





and put his mark upon. The boys said that those 


with whom Cheltenham could | 
do nothing, whom Sherbourne | 
found too tough, and whom 
even Marlborough had politely | miles long of rounded gray boulders, where you 
asked to go, had been sent to | were taught to ride on the rollers as they came in, 
the School at the beginning of | to avoid the undertow and to watch your time for 
| getting back to the beach. 

said the | 


School, “go into the army, and | had to qualify for open bathing by swimming a | 


things and turned into men. 
“All our men,”’ 


there hasn’t been a war for 
ten years where some of our 
fellows haven't played up. 
There are ninety of us in the 
Service new.”’ There are over 
two hundred now. 

The School motto was, ‘‘Fear God, Honour the 
King ;’’ and so the men she made went out to 
Boerland and Zululand and India and Burma 
and Cyprus and Hongkong, and lived or died as 
gentlemen and officers. 

Even the most notorious bully, for whom an 
awful ending was prophesied, went to Canada 
and was mixed up in Riel’s rebellion, and came 
out of it with a fascinating reputation of having 
led a forlorn hope and behaved like a hero. The 
first officer killed in the last Burma war was one 
of our boys, and the School was well pleased to 
think it should be so. 

All these matters were noted by the older boys, 
and when their fathers, the gray-whiskered 
colonels and generals, came down to see them, or 
the directors, who were K. C. B.’s and had been 
desperate hard-fighting men in their time, made a 
tour of inspection, it was reported that the School- 
tone was “‘healthy.’’ This meant that the boys 
were straining on their leashes, and that there 
was a steady clatter of singlesticks and clinking 
of foils in the gymnasium at the far end of the 


out the regulation cuts and guards. 

Sometimes an old boy who had blossomed into 
a Subaltern of the Queen would come down for a 
last few words with the Head-master, before 
sailing with the regiment for foreign parts; and 
the lower-school boys were distracted with envy, 
and the prefects of the sixth form pretended not 
to be proud when he walked with one of their 
number and talked about ‘“‘my men, you know,” 
till life became unendurable. 

There was an unwritten law by which an old 
boy, when he came back to pay his respects to 
the School, was entitled to a night in his old 
dormitory. The boys expected it and sat up half 
the night listening to the tales of a subaltern that 








But I come back to the School that he made | 


corridor, where the drill sergeant was barking | 
| sometimes a fishing-boat would be wrecked on | 


or Woolwich; for it was our pride that we passed 
direct from the School to the army, without 
troubling the ‘“‘crammers.” We spoke of “the 
Shop,’’ which means Woolwich, as though we 
owned it. Sandhurst was our private preserve; 
and the old boys came back from foreign parts 
and told us that India was Westward Ho! 
spread thin. 

On account of this incessant getting ready for 
examinations there was hardly time for us to 
gather the beautiful Devonshire apples, or to 
ferret rabbits in the sand-hills by the golf-links, 
and saloon-pistols were forbidden because boys 
got to fighting-parties with dust-shot, and were 
careless about guarding their eyes. 

Nor were we allowed to lower each other over 
the cliffs with a box-rope and take the young 
hawks and jackdaws from their nests above the 
sea. Once a rope broke, or else the boys above 
grew tired of holding it, and a boy dropped 
thirty feet to the boulders below; but as he fell 
on his head nothing happened. 

In summer there was almost unlimited bathing 
from the Pebble-ridge, a whalebacked bank four 





There was a big sea bath, too, in which all boys 





We were weak in cricket, but our foot-ball 
team at its best devastated the country from 
Blundell’s—we always respected Blundell’s, 
because “Great John Ridd” had been educated 
there—to Exeter, whose team were grown men. 
Yet we, who had been taught to play together, 
drove them back over the November mud, back 
to their own goal-posts, till the ball was hacked 
through and touched down, and you could hear 
the long-drawn yell of “‘Schoo-oo/! Schoo-ool /”” 
as far as Appledore. 

When the enemy would not come to us our 
team went to the enemy, and if victorious, would 
return late at night in a three-horse brake, 
chanting : 

Rs ° way we have inthe Army, 
a way we have in the Nav 
ay we have in — Publ ic Schools, 

h nobody can deny 

Then the boys would flock to the dormitory 
windows, and wave towels and join in the 
‘‘Hip-hip-hip-hurrah!”’ of the chorus, and the 
winning team would swagger through the dormi- 
tories and show the beautiful blue marks on their 
shins, and the little boys would be allowed to get 
sponges and hot water. 

Very few things that the world can offer make 
up for having missed a place in the First Fifteen, 
with its black, jersey and white—snow-white— 
knickerbockers, and the velvet skullcap with the 


- It’sa wa 





gold tassel—the cap that you leave out in the rain 
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From the Pebbie-ridge. 


quarter of a mile, at least; and it was a matter of | 


honor among the schoolhouses not to let the 
summer end with a single boy who could not ‘do 
| his qwarter,” at any rate. 

Boating was impossible off that coast, but 


Braunton Bar, and we could see the life-boat and 
the rocket at work; and once just after chapel 
there was a cry that the herring were in. The 
School ran down to the beach in its Sunday 
clothes and fished them out with umbrellas. 

But the game of the School, setting aside golf, 
which every one could play if he had patience, 
was foot-ball. Both cricket and foot-ball were 
compulsory. That is to say, unless a boy could 
show a doctor’s certificate that he was physically 
| unfit to stand up to the wicket or go into the 
scrimmage, he had to play a certain number of 
afternoons every week at the game of the season. 
| If he had engagements elsewhere—we called it 





Looking out to Sea 


the boy brought with him—stories about riots in | 
Treland and camps at Aldershot, and all his first | 
steps in the wonderful world. 


with his men fighting, and the School said ‘Killed 
in action, of course,” as though that were an 
honor reserved for it alone, and wondered when 
its own chance would arrive. 

It was a singularly quiet School in many ways. 
When a boy was fourteen or fifteen he was 
generally taken in hand for the Army Preliminary 
Examination, and when that was past he was put 





Sometimes news came in that a boy had died | 


down to “‘grind’’ for the entrance into Sandhurst | 


| “shirking’’—he was reasonably sure of three cuts 

with a ground-ash from the Captain of the Games. 

| A good player, of course, could get leave off on 

any fair excuse, but it was a beautiful rule for fat 
boys and loafers. 

Curiously enough, the one thing that the School 


companies with rifles, by way of making a 
volunteer cadet-corps. We took our lickings for 
not attending that cheerfully, because we con- 
sidered it “‘playing at soldiers,”’ and boys reading 
for the army are apt to be very particular on 
these points. 








did not understand was an attempt to drill it in | 


accidentally and casually step upon to make it 
look old and as if you had been in the First Fifteen 
for years. 
The other outward sign of the First Fifteen that 
the happy boy generally wore through a hard 
| Season was the ‘‘jersey-mark”’—a raw, red scrape 
on ear and jaw bone where the skin had been 
fretted by the rough jerseys on either side in the 
steady drive of many scrimmages. We were 
trained to put our heads down, pack in the shape 
of a wedge and shove, and it was in that shape 
| that we stood up toa team of trained men for two 
and twenty counted, steaming minutes. We got 
the ball through in the end. 
At the close of the winter term, when there 


| were no more foot-ball teams to squander and the 


| Christmas holidays were coming, the School set 

itself to the regular yearly theatricals—farce and 

three-act play all complete. Sometimes it was 

“The Rivals,” or sometimes an attempt at a 
Shakespeare play; but the farces were the 
most popular. 

All ended with the School-Saga, the “‘ Vive 
la compagnie,” in which the senior boy of 
the School chanted the story of the School 
for the past twelve months. It was very 
long and very difficult to make up, though 
all the poets of all the forms had been at 
work on it for weeks; and the School gave 
the chorus at the top of its voice. 

On the last Sunday of the term the last 
hymn in chapel was “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” We did not know what it 
meant then, and we did not care, but we 
stood up and sang it till the music was 
swamped in the rush. The big verse, like 
the ‘‘tug-of-war’”’ verse in Mrs. Ewing’s 
“Story of a Short Life,” was: 

We are not divided, 
All one y we, 

One in faith and doctrine, 
One in charity. 

Then the organ would give a hurricane 
of joyful roars, and try to get us in hand 
before we broke into the refrain. Later 
on, meeting our men all the world over, 
the meaning of that hymn became much 
too plain. 

Except for this outbreak we were not 
very pious. There was a boy who had to 
tell stories in the Dormitory night after 
night, and when his stock ran out he fell 

back on a book called ‘Eric, or Little by Little,” 
as comic literature, and read it till the gas was 
turned off. The boys laughed abominably, and 
there was some attempt to give selections from 
it at the meetings of the Reading Society. That 
was quashed by authority because it was against 
discipline. 

There were no public-houses near us except 
tap-rooms that sold cider; and raw Devonshire 
cider can only be drunk after a long and hot paper 
chase. We hardly ever saw, and certainly never 
spoke to, anything in the nature of a woman 
from one year’s end to the other; for our masters 
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were all unmarried. Later on, quite a little colony 
of mothers came down to live near the School, 
and their sons were day-boys who couldn’t do 
this and mustn’t do that, and there was a great 
deal too much dressing up on week-days and 
going out to tea, and meeting girls, and nonsense 
of that kind which is not in the least good for 
boys. 

Our masters, luckily, were never gushing. 
They did not call us Dickie or Johnnie or Tommy, 
but Smith or Thompson; and when we were 
undoubtedly bad we were actually and painfully 
beaten with an indubitable cane on a veritable 
back till we wept unfeigned tears. Nobody 
seemed to think that it brutalized our finer 
feelings, but everybody was relieved when the 
trouble was over. 

Canes, especially when brought down with a 
drawing stroke, sting like hornets; but they were 

‘ invented for certain offences, and a cut or two, 
given with no malice, but as a reminder, can 
correct and keep corrected a false quantity more 
completely than any amount of explanation. 

There was one boy, however, to whom every 
quantity was an arbitrary mystery, and he 
wound up his crimes by suggesting that he could 





of the door, because of personal paragraphs in | 
the last number, the Editorial Staff—and there 
never was so loyal and hard-fighting a staff— | 
fried fat bacon till there was half an inch of 
grease in the pan, and let the greasy chunks 
down at the end of a string to bob against and | 
defile the lower study windows. 

When the lower. study—and there never was a 
public so low and unsympathetic as that lower 
study—looked out to see what was frosting their 


window-panes, the Editorial Staff emptied the hot | 
fat on their heads, and it stayed there for days | 


and days, wearing shiny to the very last. 


The boy who suggested this sort of warfare | 


was then reading a sort of magazine, called Fors 


Clavigera, which he did not in the least under- | 
stand,—it was not exactly a boy’s paper,—and | 


when the lower study had scraped some of the fat 
off their heads and were thundering with knobby 
pokers on the door-lock, this boy began to chant 


pieces of the Fors as a battle-song, and to show | 


that his mind was free from low distractions. 

He was an extraordinary Irishman, and the 
only boy in the School who had a genuine | 
contempt for his masters. There was no affecta- | 
tion in his quiet insolence. He honestly did | 


do better if Latin verses rhymed as decent verse | despise them; and threats that made us all wince | 


should. 
to purge himself of his contempt; and feeling 
certain that he was in for something very warm, 
he turned “Donec gratus eram” into pure Devon- 
shire dialect, rhymed, and showed it up as his 
contribution to the study of Horace. 

He was let off, and his master gave him the run 
of a big library, where he found as much verse 
and prose as he wanted; but that ruined his Latin 
verses and made him write verses of his own. 
There he found all the English poets frorfi Chaucer 
to Matthew Arnold, and a book called “Imaginary 
Conversations’ which he did not understand, but 
it seemed to be a good thing to imitate. So he 
imitated and was handed up to the Head, who 
said that he had better learn Russian under his 
own eye, so that if he were ever sent to Siberia 
for lampooning the authorities he might be able to 
ask for things. 

That meant the run of another library —English 
Dramatists this time; hundreds of old plays; 
Marco Polo and Mandeville, as well as thick 
brown books of voyages told in language like the 
ringing of big bells. And the Head would some- 
times tell him about the manners and customs of 
the Russians, who are rather more your particular 
friends than ours, and sometimes about his own 
early days at college, when Morris and Swin- 
burne and Rossetti, and other people who after- 
ward became great and’ glorious, were all young, 
and the Head was young with them, and they 
wrote wonderful things in college magazines. 

It was beautiful and cheap—dirt cheap, at the 
price of a permanent load of impositions. 

The School started a Natural History Society, 
which took the birds and plants of North Devon 
under its charge, reporting first flowerings and 
first arrivals and new discoveries to learned 
societies in London, and naturally attracting to 
itself every boy in the School who had the 
poaching instinct. 

Some of us made membership an excuse for 
hooking apples and pheasant eggs and geese from 
farmers’ orchards and gentlemen’s estates, and 
we were turned out with disgrace. So we spoke 
scornfully of the society ever afterward. All the 
same, some of us had our first introduction to 
gunpowder in the shape of a charge of salt fired 
at our legs by angry keepers. 

The institution that caused some more excite- 
ment was the School paper. Three of the boys, 
who had moved up the School side by side for 
four years and were allies in all things, started 
the notion as soon as they came to the dignity of 
a study of their own with a door that would lock. 
The other two told the third boy what to write, 
and held the staircase against invaders. 

It was a real printed paper of eight pages, and 
at first the printer was more thoroughly ignorant 
of type-setting, and the Editor was more com- 
pletely ignorant of proof-reading, than any printer 
and’ any Editor that ever was. It was printed 
off by a gas engine; and even the engine despised 
its work, for one day it went through the floor of 
the shop and crashed—still working furiously— 
into the cellar. 

The paper came out at times and seasons, but 
every time it came out there was sure to be 
trouble, because the Editor was learning for the 
first time how sweet and good and profitable it 
is—and how nice it looks on the page—to make 
fun of people in actual print. 

For instance, there was friction among the 
study-fags once, and the Editor wrote a descriptive 
account of the Lower School,—the classes whence 
the fass were drawn,—their manners and 
customs, their ways of cooking half-plucked 
sparrows and imperfectly cleaned blackbirds at 
the gas-jets on a rusty nib, and their fights over 
sloe-jam made in a gallipot. It was an absolutely 
truthful article, but the Lower School knew 
nothing about truth, and would not even consider 
it as literature. 

It is less safe to write a study of an entire class 
than to discuss individuals one by one; but 
apart from the fact that boys throw books and 
inkpots very straight indeed, there is surprisingly 
little difference between the abuse of grown-up 
people and the abuse of children. 

In those days the Editor had not learned this; 
so when the study below the Editorial study threw 
coal at the Editorial legs and kicked in the panels 


He was given an afternoon’s reflection | only caused him to put his head a little on one | 


| side and watch the master as a sort of natural 
curiosity. 








The worst of this was that his allies had to take 


their share of his punishments, for they lived as | 
communists and socialists hope to live some day, | 


when everybody is good. They were bad, as bad 


as they dared to be, but their possessions were in | 


common, absolutely. And when “the Study’ 
was out of funds ‘they took the most respectable 


clothes in possession of the Syndicate, and leaving | 


the owner one Sunday and one week-day suit, 
sold the rest in Bideford town. 

Later, when there was another crisis, it was 
not the respectable one’s watch that was taken by 
force for the good of the Study and pawned, and 
never redeemed. 

Later still, money came into the Syndicate 
honestly, for a London paper that did not know 
with whom it was dealing, published and paid a 
whole guinea for some verses that one of the boys 
had written, and the Study caroused on chocolate 
and condensed milk and pilchards and Devon- 
shire cream. 

So things went on very happily till the three 
were seriously warned that they must work in 
earnest, and stop giving amateur performances of 
“Aladdin” and writing librettoes of comic operas 
which never came off, and worrying their house- 
masters into gray hairs. 

Then they ail grew very good, and one of them 
got into the army; and another—the Irish one— 
became an engineer, and the third one found 
himself on a daily paper half a world away from 
the Pebble-ridge and the sea-beach. The three 
swore eternal friendship before they parted, and 
from time to time they still meet boys of their 
year in India, and magnify the honor of the old 
School. 

The boys are scattered all over the world, one 
to each degree of land east and west, as their 
fathers were before them, doing much the same 
kind of work; and it is curious to notice how 
little the character of the man differs from that of 
the boy of sixteen or seventeen. 

The general and commander-in-chief of the 
Study, he who suggested selling the clothes, never 
lost his head even when he and his army were 
hemmed round by the enemy—the drill sergeant 
far out of bounds and learning to smoke under a 
hedge. He was sick and dizzy, but he rose to the 
occasion, took command of his forces, and by 
strategic manceuvres along dry ditches and 
crawlings through tall grass, outflanked the 
enemy and got into safe ground without losing a 
man of the three. 

Last year he was bitten by a mad dog in India, 
went to be treated by Pasteur, and came out 
again in the heart of the hot weather to find 
himself almost alone in charge of six hundred 
Sepoys, his Drill Havildar dead and his office clerk 
run away, leaving the regimental books in most 
ghastly confusion. Then we met; and when he 
was telling his story there was just the same 
happy look on his face as when he steered us 
down the lanes with the certainty of a beautiful 
thrashing if we were caught. 

And there were others who went abroad with 
their men, and when they got into a tight place 
behaved very much as they behaved in the 
scrimmage at foot-ball. 

The boy who used to take flying jumps on to 
the ball and roll over and over with it, because he 
was big and fat and could not run, took a flying 
jump on to a Burmese dacoit whom he had | 
surprised in a stockade; but he had forgotten 
that he was much heavier than he had been at | 
School, and by the time he rolled off his victim 
the little dacoit was dead. 

And there was a boy who was always being led 
astray by bad advice, and begging off punish- 
ment on that account. He got into some little 
scrape when he grew up, and we who knew him 


knew before he was reprimanded by his com-| 


manding officer what his excuse would be. It 
came out almost word for word as he was used to 
whimper it at school. He was cured, though, 
afterward by being sent off on a little expedition 
alone where he would be responsible for any 
advice that was going, as well as for fifty soldiers. 

And the best boy of all—he was really good, 


not book good—was shot in the thigh as he was | cold, with a furious wind seeking the ears and | carnal enjoyment. 


leading his Sepoys up the ramp of a fortress; and 
all he said was, ‘‘Put me up against a tree and 
take my men on; 
he was dead. 

Ten or eleven years ago, when the Queen was 
shot at by a man in the street, the School paper 
| made some verses about it that ended like this: 





One school of many, made to m: 
Men whe shall hold s dearest Night 
To battle for their rule 
And stake their being in ‘the fight, 
Sends greeting, humble and sincere, 
Though verse be rude and poor and mean, 
To you, the greatest as most dear, 
Victoria, by God’s Grace, our Queen ! ! 
Such greeting as should come from those 
yhose fathers faced the Sepoy hordes, 
Or served you in the Russian snows 
And, dying, left their sons their swords. 
For we are bred to do your will 
By land and sea, wherever flies 
The flag to fight and follow still, 
And work your empire’s destinies. 
And some of us have fought zee you 
Already in the Afghan Pas 
Or where the scarce-seen emeoke- puffs flew 
From Boer marksmen in the grass. 
Once more we greet you, Coast unseen 
Our greeting be, and coming slow. 
Trust us, if need arise, O Queen ! 
We shall not tarry with the blow. 


And I think that there are one or two waste 
| places in the world that can bear witness how we 
| kept our word. 


- —>e- — 


For the Companion. 


| THE ISHPEMING DOG-RACE. 


The upper peninsula of Michigan, that great 
stretch of big pines, barren plains and rugged 
hills seamed with mineral riches, has one custom 
| which is probably unique. It is the annual dog- 


race, which is regularly held at the beginning of | 


the year in several of the larger mining towns. 


Its origin dates back to the times, not more 
than a half-century ago, when the Canadian 
French and the Chippewas were almost the sole 


days of Hiawatha, except where the patient 
missionaries had founded little churches, around 
which clearings had been made, and half-civilized 


living, partly by the chase and the trap, and 
partly from the products of their little farms. 

The French settlers were trappers and farmers, 
and their means of gaining a livelihood and their 
manner of living differed little from that of their 
dusky brethren. 

In those days the sail-boat and rowboat in 
summer, and the dog-train in winter, were the 
sole means of transportation. The government 
mails were carried at stated intervals by hardy 
half-breeds or equally hardy French voyageurs 
in their boats or upon their backs in summer, 


November and rarely ending before May, the 
dogs were compelled to take the burden. Some- 


times strongly-built sledges of home mgnufacture 
were used, and as frequently the Indian toboggan 
was pressed into service. 


driver. As the average depth of snow was some 
four feet, the underbrush gave no trouble; and 
fifty- and sixty-mile stages were often made in a 
| single day, even with a long toboggan heavily 
loaded with mail-pouches, provisions and driver. 

These days have nearly passed, but there is | 
still in Chippewa County, near the falls of Sault | 


| de Ste. Marie, a fifty-mile government ‘‘star 





by a little sail-boat, and in the winter by a dog- 
team. 


soon take his work away also. 

In the larger mining towns, such as Ishpeming, 
Negaunee and Calumet, the annual dog-race is 
looked forward to in winter with almost as much 
pleasure by Young America as is the Fourth of 
July in the summer-time. 
were held on the second of January, 
day of the new year fell on a Sunday. 

In Ishpeming, although the day was bitterly 





” and when his men came back 


residents. The Indians lived as they did in the | 


and half-Christianized Indians were gaining a) 


while during the long winters, beginning in| 


As the routes were mainly through the dense | 
forests, the dogs were harnessed in single line, | 
and were guided by the voice and the lash of the | 


| route’ which is traversed regularly in summer | 


The half-breed contractor is the last of his 
line, and the ever-encroaching iron horse will | 


This year the races | 
as the first | 


~ 
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noses of the people on the streets, five thousand 

persons assembled along the race-course, which 

was on Bank Street. The windows of the 

buildings facing on the street were crowded with 

ladies and children, while even the statue of the 

Chippewa chief on the square upheld several 

enterprising youngsters, who there obtained a 
good view of the start. 

With great difficulty the line was formed. 
entries in the first class were thirty-two 
number; and the line of dogs, sleds and boys 
stretched across the street. The judges and 
starters were assisted by the marshal, in his fur 
overcoat and fur cap, while policemen stood 
conveniently along the course to keep back the 
over-eager spectators. 

The sight was a strange one. 


The 
in 


Boys of ali ages 


| from eight to sixteen were seated upon sleds of 


all styles, including several of home manufacture. 
Attached to these sleds by harness and tackle of 
every variety, from the ‘‘made-to-order’’ leather 
harness to the hastily-constructed gear of rope 
and twine, were dogs of all sorts and conditions. 
There were sorry curs of low degree, and shaggy 
Newfoundlands; there were huge mastiffs and 
slender greyhounds; and every dog and every 
driver was bursting with anxiety for the word to 
start. 

The starter said “Go,” and the dogs went. 
Four or five of the number shot swiftly forward, 
others travelled more slowly. One huge St. 
Bernard made a desperate leap which was too 
much for the worn harness, and his young driver 
was left behind. Another boy was caught 
napping, and left rolling in the snow while his 
steed was dragging an empty sled toward the 
turning-point. Two other dogs started at cross 
| purposes, and dogs, boys and sleds were tangled 





in a snarl which lasted till the fleeter racers had 
reached the turning-point, three blocks distant. 

Of the number entered, but five or six displayed 
genuine racing qualities. One poor youngster, 
whose dog was well to the front, was sorely 
disappointed when his Towser, despite urgent 
entreaties and the liberal application of a whip, 
turned at the last corner before the goal and ran 
home at the top of his speed. That dog went 
supperless to bed that night. His youthful 
master faced the gibes of an unfeeling public, 
composed of his young neighbors at school, the 
next morning. 

The second heat was almost a repetition of the 
first, though the starters were ten less in number. 
A big Newfoundland came in ahead both times. 
His driver had no whip, and needed none. Even 
boys who drive dogs sometimes learn that neither 
boy nor dog can have his best endeavors brought 
out by the use of a lash. The boy who learned 
this lesson was richer, a half-hour later, in the 
possession of the best suit of clothes that could be 
found in the city, for that was the first prize. 

The races continued for nearly two hours, the 
entries growing fewer in number toward the last, 
while the racing was better. The boys owning 
refractory dogs, or dogs unnerved by the presence 
of five thousand spectators, were compelled, 
reluctantly, to withdraw from a hopeless contest. 
|From the side streets there frequently arose 
| howls from luckless dogs, suffering chastisement 
| at the hands of their aggrieved drivers. 

At last the races were over. Sleds, skates and 
dog harness were the prizes. ‘The last prize was 
|@ mammoth soup-bone, and it was expressly 
stipulated by the management that this should be 
for the exclusive use and enjoyment of the 
winning dog, and not the boy. 

The competition for this prize was not so brisk 
as when sleds and skates were at stake; but there 
were four entries, and a mangy yellow cur, that 
| had never been in sight of the quarter-pole before 
that day, trotted off with the soup-bone. 
| His ten-year-old owner and driver—for this 
was a “gentleman driver’s’’ race, only owners 
being allowed to act as jockeys—went home with 
tears in his eyes and the firm conviction that his 
beast could have easily won for him that suit of 
| clothes, but preferred, out of the meanness of his 
canine nature, to win the soup-bone for his own 
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NORTHMEN IN AMERICA. 


What Northman first explored the northeastern coast 
of America ? 

in what city of the United States is a statue erected 
to this explorer ? 

What famous sea king reconnoitered the New England 
coast? 

Were any settlements made? 

What was the name of the little Northman born in 
America ? 

What famous sculptor could trace his descent from 
him? 








For the Companion. 


TO A MULLEIN. 


Burly weed, with your mittens and cloak, 
Standing tall in the sun, tell me whether 
You're a strayling of Eskimo weather, 

Or a phoenix of tropical smoke! 

Was it summer, or winter, that wound you 
In your water-proof duffle and felt 

Are you dreaming of snow-drifts around you, 
Or a climate where buttercups melt? 


Frigid bloom in meridian blazes, 
Buttoned up in your ash-colored clothes, 


Fling a leaf to the burnt brier-rose. 
To the dry mint and sorrel from you 
What a boon were a ripple apiece 

Of your shade, and a drop of the dew 
That hangs never-used on your fleece! 


Paradox of the kingdom of herbs, 
Budded rod in the desert, like Aaron’s, 

You alone of the life of the barrens 

Never thirst, heat, or hunger disturbs. * 
And among the quaint windfalls of fable 
poner seeks, by your hint to my eye, 

For the eif-freak, O strange vegetable. 

That explains how you came here, and why; 


As if Robin Goodfellow, or Mab, 
To console all the sun-blighted acres, 
Made a bush with a look like a Quaker’s 
d tunic of drab, 

sport, by some whimsical spell, 
Metamorphosed the ghost of a friar 
To a thistie with never a brier. 
Or a fox-giove with never a bell. 


But no chapes over lent you your merit, 





lora’s poems of verdure inhe: 
Nothing fitter to praise than your prose. 
Sober dress never yet made you sullen, 
Style or size never brought you a blush; 
You're the envy of weavers, O mullein, 
For no shuttie can mimic your plush. 


With your feet in the sand you were born, 
Woolly monk of the thorn-field and fallow, 
But your heart holds the milk of the mallow, 
And your head wears the bloom of the corn; 
And your plume, like a brand with its embers, 
Burning gold till the season of sheaves, 

The brain-weary patient remembers 

As he quaffs the warm soul of your leaves. 


In the fields that are famines of grass, 

Where the stones shine all summer like glass, 
And the night-dews too shortly survive, 

On the soil with no tree-wing to hinder 

Or to shield when the sun-fires ve, 

Where the mosses themselves turn to cinder, 
And the mushroomsare puff-balls of tinder, 
Nature always leaves something alive; 
Though she saves nor a flake nor a flinder 

Of her green, the gray mullein will thrive. 


Tis its mission to grow, and its lot 

To be glad, and make glad, in the waste, 
To reveal how the poorest may taste 

And bestow what no fortune has brought, 
And to breathe by the wayside the thought 
Of a brightness where beauty is not. 


Long and long after valleys are white, 
When the tempests have torn in their spite 
Its shag-coat and girdle of leather, 
On its stem still it stands to the weather. 
Stark and bold, sowing seed day and night, 
Till the bounty its summer could gather 
Is repaid in its winter of blight. 
And the wood-mouse makes haste to its token, 
And the snow-birds their almoner know; 
And I hear the last sermon unspoken 
From the silent evangelist go: 
“There is worth in 3 rudest creations; 
Every commonplace leaf is a creed, 
And a gospel of courage and patience 
May be preached unto man by a weed.” 
THERON BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 
A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


‘'wo professors in a New England seminary 

undertook a novel experiment in the hotel busi- 
ness. They purchased a picturesque tract of land 
on the borders of a beautiful mountain lake, and 
opened a summer resort with the avowed purpose 
of conducting it on high moral principles. 
_ Intoxicating liquor was not to be sold or 
drunk in the hotel, or anywhere on its grounds. 
They even insisted that there should be neither 
card-playing nor dancing in the parlors. Sunday 
was strictly observed. No provision for driving or 
boating was made on that day, and the arrival and 
departure of guests was not encouraged. Public 
morning prayer on each day of the week was 
offered in the parlor of the hotel. 

The professors had taught school from early 
manhood. They were without business expe- 
rience, and of course knew nothing of hotel 
management. Heavily encumbered as they were 
with religious scruples, theirs was not a prom- 
ising business venture. 

They received little or no encouragement when 
they announced their regulations. Even their 
friends laughed at them as a pair of visionary 
pedagogues, planning a goody-goody hotel for a 
transcendental Utopia. 

They were told by experienced business men 
that the restrictions they proposed would frighten 
even religious people away, and that a strict 
temperance house with blue Sunday laws and 
prohibition of dancing and card-playing was 
doomed to failure. Their rivals in the mountains 
laughingly predicted their abandonment of their 
high moral principles before the end of the first 
season. 

But the professors were optimists, and not easily 
discouraged. The savings of a good many labo- 
rions years were invested in their summer hotel, 
and they had faith in their theory. 

Strangely enough to their friends, success came 


| to their venture from the outset. Their house 
was full the first season. They were compelled to 
| enlarge it in the spring that followed, to meet the 
demands of the next summer’s business. This 
| success led them to abandon school-teaching and 
devote all their energies to their new project. 
Three or four years passed, and another moun- 
| tain tract, with lake and forest, was purchased. 
Here a new hotel was opened after the first one 
| had been repeatedly enlarged. Then farm after 
farm was bought, new driveways were laid out, 
and a third hotel was finally erected to accommo- 
date increasing patronage. 

The whole scheme has proved so remarkably 
successful that the professors have recently pur- 
chased in southern California a large tract of land 
which is to be converted into winter resorts, and 
conducted on the same plan. 

The professors have succeeded in their purpose 
without sacrificing their scruples. They carried 
their conscience into their business, and without 
trading upon it, for they are sincere men, they 
have found it a help and not a hindrance. Of 
course they must have had qualities of mind that 
enabled them to meet skilfully the requirements 
of their new vocation, but they have shown that 
honest religious convictions are respected, and 
that even the strictest and most puritanical views 
of life, when wisely and judiciously acted upon, 
do not interfere with business success 
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CREAMERY BUTTER. 


How many readers have seen a creamery in 
action, and know exactly how butter is made by 
the method which has taken the place of that once 
in vogue in every farmer’s dairy? At Stowe, 
Vermont, is a good specimen of these “new- 
fangled” ways of treating cream, and one who 
wishes to spend a forenoon in pleasant survey of 
an interesting work would find himself repaid for 
seeking out this cool, clean building in a lovely 
town. First of all, unless the creamery is a coép- 
erative one, the milk must be bought, and in any 
case the farmers for miles around must bring or 
send in their milk. Generally all the milk that a 
farm produces is sent. Sometimés the creamery 
uses over four thousand pounds a day, a “pound” 
of milk usually filling a “scanty” pint. 


The milk is not paid for by measure, for that 
would be most unjust. The man who had Jersey 
cows would then receive no more than the owner 
of animals which are “large milkers,” but whose 
milk is of poor quality. So the milk is tested by 
the use of an acid, and — for according to its 
percentage of butter-making quality. 

Early in the morning this new milk is made to 
flow very steadily into a receiver, and there it 
comes in contact with a cylindrical vessel which is 
whirling at the rate of forty-four hundred revolu- 
tions a minute. This motion has the effect of 
separating the cream from the milk; as the milk 
is heavier, it falls to the outside of the vessel, 
where it is carried off through a pipe, and the 
cream, being lighter, seeks the centre, exactly as 
the foam of a whirlpool is always thrown to the 
middle of the circle. 

A metal rim, rising between the two fluids, 
serves to keep them gute ye apart, and the 
cream, like the milk, is carried off by a pipe of its 
own. It flows into a large oblong tank in the next 
room, and there, protected by a thin cloth from 
dust and flies, it stands for forty-eight hours, 
since butter has a richer taste if the cream is 
allowed to “ripen” a little. 

The enormous churn which receives the cream 
when it is ready for the second process is in shape 
exactly like those used by many a farmer’s wife, 
and turns bodily with every revolution; it is, how- 
ever, moved by steam-power, and not by “elbow- 

rease,” and the buttermilk is finally drained off 

rough the floor into enormous vats. 

And when the butter has “come,” what delight 
to see it worked! Great yellow masses, usually 
about sixty pounds in quantity, are spread, in a 
broad circle, upon a round table. Immediately 
over this table are two grooved, wooden rollers, 
and when the table is set in motion by machinery 
it slowly turns about under the rollers, which are 
at the same time revolving. Thus the buttermilk 
is i, and effectually pressed from the mass, 
and it lies spread out, ready for salting. ; 

As the table turns a woman shakes over the 
butter fine salt from a sieve, an ounce of salt to a 
pound of butter, and when a few more revolutions 
of bg rollers have worked it in, the butter is 
made. 

It is then rapidly packed into small tubs, covered 
with a cloth and a thick layer of salt, or is made 
into beautifully regular pats. These pats, each 
weighing a pound, marked with quarter-pound 
divisions, are wrapped up in white paper and then 
gepeee in a very ingenious receptacle, formed of 

hin wood, made so as to bend in the proper places 
and form a little box. 

When one views the cleanliness and precision 
which go with this work, done on so large a scale, 
he cannot help being convinced that the creamery 
has not destroyed the poetry which still clings 
about the life of the dairy. 
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HE CAPTURED THE GUNS. 


Sir George Campbell devotes one chapter of his 
Indian “Memoirs” to the Sepoy Mutiny, and in the 
course of his narrative gives a lively account of 
what he calls a crisis in his military career. The 
rebels had been put to flight, and the British were 
in hot pursuit. Sir George, who seems to have 
been serving as a volunteer, was freshly mounted 
upon an Arab horse, and easily kept in the front 
ranks of the pursuers, who were constantly 
becoming fewer and fewer. The rebels, mean- 
while, had become entirely disordered. Then came 
Sir George’s adventure, which he thus describes: 


I fancied that I saw among the crops, away at 
one side of the road, something like the gleam of 
large wheels, and thought it might be the enemy’s 
— trying to escape by a by-road. I could not at 

e€ moment get vf one to attend to my view, and 
having no force of my own, I thought it best to 
gallop in that direction and see for myself. 

Approaching the spot where I suspected the 
—"* guns to be retreating, I had to f° through 
a high field of standing millet, and when I came 
out on the other side I saw right before me, only a 
little way off, a crowd of rebels with a train of 
guns which they were urging along in hasty 
retreat. 

Naturally, being quite alone, I tried to pull up my 
horse, but he was greatly excited, and I could not 
manage it. He carried me straight on toward the 
enemy. 

The situation was desperate. I could do nothing 
but wave my sword and shout, partly in the hope 
of bringing assistance to my side, and partly to 








frighten the enemy. I never was more relieved 
than when I saw that the men with the rearmost of 
the enemy’s guns, taking me for an officer leading 
the pursuit, fled at once and disappeared in the 
crops beyond. 

The spiendid bullocks with which the guns were 
“horsed” came to a standstill, and I found ype 
in possession of the guns—these guns, with all 
their pes. That was a proud moment. 
But wit iy seonen | came embarrassment. I looked 
round and found that I was entirely cut off by the 
high crops from all communication with our own 
people. The enemy had disappeared on the other 
side of the field, but for aught I knew might be 
watching me there. 

I did not like to shout very much, for fear of 
showing my embarrassment. An idea occurred to 
me. I would shoot one of the leading bullocks in 
each gun, and leaving him entangled, would go 
fetch assistance. 

There was no time to be lost. I put my pistol to 
the ear of the first bullock. To this day I remem- 
ber the look of that very fine animal as he turned 
his mild eye on me, unsuspicious of my murderous 
intent. y heart rather sank within me, but I had 
become habituated to deeds of blood, and perse- 
vered. I pulled the trigger; the pistol snapped. 
pulled another barrel, and another. The wretched 
pistol snapped all round, and I was helpless. 

It was a painful situation, but there was nothing 
forit. 1 galloped wildly back to ask for assistance. 
I met Major Turner of the Artillery, and he gave a 
corporal and five men. I returned them as 
quickly as possible, found that the enemy had not 
come back, and we secured the guns. 
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For the Companion. 


SOUL AND BODY. 


The body says, “Iam thirsty,” 
The body says, “I am cold,” 
The body says,*I am weary,” 
And last of all, “I am old.” 


And for its thirst there is water, 

And shelter warm in the blast, 
And for its ache there is slumber, 

But it dies—it dies at last. 
But Lam a soul, please Heaven, 

though I freeze in my cage, 

Or burn of a sleepless fever, 

Ishall live untouched of age. 

E. WETHERALD. 


* 
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A DELICATE FLAVOR. 


“I don’t hold to no kind of deceit bein’ right nor 
proper,” remarked Mrs. Gunn, as she sat with her 
neighbor, Mrs. Leeds, on the front porch of Mrs. 
Leeds’s house. “Why, land sakes, Mis’ Gunn, I 
didn’t s’pose you did! What started you off into 
sayin’ so, if 1 may ask?” responded Mrs. Leeds, 
looking over her steel-bowed spectacles in evident 
surprise. 


“Well, I dunno, ’thout ’twas that I was sort of 
revolvin’ over in my mind the time when Mehitable 
Bean was at work to our house. I declare to it, I 
didn’t know as I should have a plate left, to mes, 4 
nothin’ of cups and saucers and mugs and small 
platters. She seemed posses’t to break everything 
she laid hands on; but I was terrible miserable 
that spring, didn’t have no appetite to speak of, 
and the things I could eat wa’n’t to be had. 

“Mehitable seemed to feel it was a sort of a 
reflection on her cookin’ that I didn’t eat more. I 
explained it all out to her just how I felt, and just 
how things didn’t seem to taste like anything. 
And she says, ‘Now, Mis’ Gunn, pay jest think up 
somethin’ you could relish, and I’ll do my best to 
give it a flavor,’ says she. The Beans were always 
a master kind-hearted people. 

“T thought fer a minute, and then says I, ‘Well, 
Mehitable, if you could make a bread-pudidin’, 
with considerable many raisins and plenty of nut- 
meg, I think I could eat some of it. sure and 
i in nutmeg enough so’s I can see it,’ says I, fer 

am partial to that kind of spice. ‘ 

“Well, we had as nice a bread-puddin’ fer dinner 
that day as you would wish to see. Plenty of nut- 
meg, I thought, and I relished it real well. Sister 
Perkins was stayin’ with us then, and when I 
ay up ’bout the nice flavor nutmeg always give, 
she looked up, and says she, ‘The’ aint no nutmeg 
in the house. This is cinnamon.’ 

“T looked at Mehitable and sort of smiled, but I 
didn’t contradict, bein’ as Sister Perkins was 
a-visitin’ me. She waited a minute, and then says 
she, ‘Mehitable, aint this cinnamon?’ 

**No’m,’ says Mehitable, as polite as could be. 
‘No’m, ’taint.’ 

“Then I spoke up, and says I, ‘Mehitable put 
nutmeg in purpose fer me.’ 

“Sister Perkins tasted of her puddin’, and then 
says she, ‘Mehitable, when you was a-makin’ this 
very puddin’ didn’t you say to me that there 
wasn’t a speck of nutmeg in this house, and that 
you couldn’t get any in time for dinner?’ 

*Yes’m,’ says Mehitable. 

“ ‘Well, then, this is cinnamon, just as I sup- 
posed,’ says Sister Perkins. 

“I was kind of vexed, and I spoke right out. 
Says I: ‘What is the spice, Mehitable?’ 

“T's nearer nutmeg than ’tis cinnamon, Mis’ 
Gunn,’ says she. ‘I didn’t have no nutmeg, and I 
didn’t want to disappoint you, so I just grated a 
little off of the wooden handle to the nutmeg- 
grater,’ says she. 
eam now, Mis’ Leeds, what do you think of 

at ? . 
Mrs. Leeds waited a moment before giving her 
answer. Then she spoke thoughtfully. “Did you 
relish the puddin’ ?” ; 

“I did; I s’posed ’twas nutmeg, and I eat 
hearty.” 

“You wouldn’t ’a’ tasted it if she’d ’a’ used 
cinnamon, maybe?” inquired Mrs. Leeds. 

“I shouldn’t ’a’ tasted it.” 

“Well, then,” was Mrs. Leeds’s final remark, “I 
hold to it that Mehitable meant well, and come as 
near to nutmeg as she could, so’s that I shouldn’t 
| peg about her bein’ in the right or wrong. 

aybe ’twas deceit, and maybe ’twa’n’t. I’ve 
heard of wooden nutmeg ’fore now, and p’r’aps 
this might be spoken of in the same way.” 


~~ 
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ENGINEERING FEAT. 


A man’s fitness for a position is determined in 
various ways, often by tests which could scarcely 
be embraced in any series of set questions. A 
unique but successful civil service examination 
occurred during the Civil War, and is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. C. De Land in the Washington Post: 


On a certain occasion the Confederates were 
much in need of a railway locomotive in order to 
operate their supply system. It was in 1864; they 
had not the means to buy one, and their only hope 
was to capture one. 

A band of one hundred men was selected from 
Lee’s army and placed under the command of a 
tall Georgian, who had been foreman of a stone 

uarry and was more or less skilled in the use of 

erricks and the like. 

He took his men up into Maryland. and they tore 
up a section of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
tracks, flagged the first train, and with nothing 
save plenty of rope, those one hundred men car- 
ried the locomotive fifty-two miles over hills, 
across streams, through bogs and woods, until they 
struck a line built by the Confederacy. Then they 
ran the engine down to Virginia. 

When the president of the Baltimore & Ohio 








Railway heard of the exploit he would not believe 
it. He went out and personally inspected the 
scene; went over the route, and seeing what had 
been done, finally declared it the most wonderful 
feat in engineering ever accomplished. 

After the war Mr. Garrett delegated a man to 
hunt up the leader who had superintended the 
removal of the locomotive, and on the strength of 
that single exploit made him roadmaster of his 
entire system of road-beds. 

“Any man that can pick up an engine with 
fishing-lines and carry it over a mountain- has 
passed his examination with me,” said Mr. Garrett. 


~ 


HARD TO MANAGE. 


In Mr. Whishaw’s “Out of Doors in Tsarland” 
there is a humorous description of the author’s 
first experience with snow-shoes. These, he ex- 
plains, were not of the Canadian type, but long, 
narrow, wooden ones, six or seven feet in length 
by six inches in width. The foot is secured by a 
strap over the instep and another behind the heel. 
The beginner’s first attempts are naturally pretty 
awkward—“hopeless and heartbreaking,” is Mr. 
Whishaw’s phrase. He had started out on a wolf- 
hunt with several companions. He says: 


My Boe was pitiable, for this was almost my 
very first attempt to manipulate, or rather pedipu- 
late, these slippery —-. Gavril and my friends 
were up and away, gliding with easy grace over 
the smooth surface, as if the thing were as easy as 
walking. Anxious to keep up with them, and full 
of the sense of responsibility awakened by A——’s 
instructions as to absolute silence, I, too, endleay- 
ored to slide along with a but my efforts were 
only partially successful. 

A—— told me afterward that whenever he looked 
round I was “‘just getting up.” Once, at the bottom 
of a hillock he turned to see how I was getting on, 
and nearly jeopardized the success of the battue 
by bursting into a roar of laughter, a catastrophe 
which he averted only by stuffing the thumb of his 
huge glove into his mouth. 

is had just arrived, breathless, at the top of the 
hillock, he says, and was evidently intending to 
stop and ——- my shoes before one in 
the descent. ut my shoes had no thought o 
stopping even for a moment, ani started down the 
pen on their own account, one pointing southwest 
and the other northeast. 

This state of things was bound to end badly, and 
the poe po in my eyes, A—— said, was one of 
anguish and boded catastrophe. 

he next instant both feet were in the air, high 
up, and my head in the snow, after which I rolled 
the rest of the way down the hill, a confused mass 
of legs, arms and snow-shoes, with occasional 
visions of a face bearing an expression of agony 
and alarm quite uncalled for by the circumstances 
of the case. 

I believe this to be a distortion of the facts; but 
lon that I did have a tumble while going down 

e b 
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LUCK IN THE MINES. 


Not many miles from Shasta City, in California, 
is a guich of which a strange story is told. It is a 
deep ravine, with rocks showing all the way up 
the sides. Gold in paying quantities had been 
found along the stream, but it seemed to disappear 
a few feet from the channel. One day, while a 
gang of men were toiling in the stream, a stranger, 
evidently ignorant of mining, came along and 
leaned on his ragged elbows to watch the results 
of their labor. 


The miner near him took out a five-dollar nugget, 
and anxiety overcame the ignorant ay oe 
“Say,” he asked, “where can I go to diggin’ to 
find it like that?” 

The hardy miner stopped his work, and givin 
the wink to all the boys, so that the joke shoul 
not be lost, pointed up to the barren rocks where 
no gold had ever been found. 

“You see that rough-lookin’ place?” 

“Yes,” said the new hand. 

“Well, thar itis rich. Jes’ you stake out a claim 
an’ go to work, an’ when we finish here we’ll come 
up, too.” 

The new hand thanked the miner, and the boys 
all grinned their appreciation of the joke. That 
afternoon a solitary figure was seen picking on the 
rocky hillside, and every time the miners looked 
up they roared with laughter. 

But the next day the new miner struck a pocket, 
and took out several thousands of dollars in gol. 
Then he came and thanked the miner who had sent 
him up there, and went down into the valley and 
bought a farm, while the other miners dotted that 
same rocky hillside for days without finding a 
pocket. They agreed that it was De but not 
exactly of the kind they had intended. 
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TOO CORDIAL. 


At a sanatorium in New York the utmost cor- 
diality is shown to arriving guests. As soon as a 
visitor sets foot over the threshold he is met by 
some one especially detailed for that duty, and 
made to feel “at home.” One night, just before 
the carriage was due from the station, a patient 
was rallying the “receiver” in ordinary on the 
lightness of her duties. 


“TI don’t think you have much to do,” said she. 
“I’m sure I could go forward and meet people just 
exactly as well, and I haven’t had any practice, 
either!” 

“Very well,” said the other; “try it.” 

“So I will,” was the reply. “I'll try it to-night.” 

“Ah, but there’s nobody coming to-night!” 

Just then the carriage rolled up to the door, and 
both saw that a gentleman was seated within. The 
“receiver,” who had been merely in jest, started 
forward with her usual alacrity, but the patient 
merrily held her back. 

“No,” said she, “I’m going! 
see if I’m cordial enough.” 

She hastened forward with both hands out- 
stretched. She threw her arms about the gentle- 
man’s neck. She kissed him. 

“Miss —,” she said, turning back to her shocked 
and astonished friend, who could ety! believe 
the evidence of her eyes, “allow me to introduce 
—my husband!” 


Now watch me and 





“o——. ~ 
SURE OF AN OFFICE. 


Office-seekers, like fishermen,—like other fisher- 
men, perhaps we might say,—are commonly of a 
sanguine and patient temper. One of the latest 
examples is furnished by the Boston Courier. 


“Did you see the President about your appoint- 
ment when you were in Washington?” asked Mr. 
Nagger. 

“No,” said Mr. Noodleman, “but I saw his secre- 
tary, and from what he told me I should say I was 
sure to win.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that the President had remarked, when 
my name was submitted, that I was ‘persona non 

ata.’”” 

“What’s that?” P 

“Why, it’s Latin, and means ‘no person greater!” 
Pretty high praise to come from a President, eh? 








19, 1893. 
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For the Companion. 
AUTUMN STYLES. 


The autumn styles are out, I see, 
But as to colors few agree. 


Dame Oak says yellow should be worn, 
And so to old gold she is sworn; 
Miss Gentian, and her sister, too, 
Appear in public dressed in blue; 
Gay Mrs. Maple claims that red 
Of all the colors is ahead; 
While dear Miss Clematis 
is dressed 
In misty white, as suits 
her best; 
The Misses Pine and Fir 
are seen 
In costumes of unchang- 
ing green; 
But Madam Chestnut says 
that brown 
best of colors for 
gown. 


Is a 
And so we may conclude 
the while 
That every color is in 
style. 
Emma C. Dowp. 
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For the Companion. 


POTATO - BARRELS. 


Annie and Millie were 
the daughters of a busy 
farmer. On that great 
farm not only the farmer 
but every one else was 
busy as a bee, every one 
but the two small daugh- 
ters. Busiest of all was the mother, with her 
housework, Robbie always tugging at her skirts, 
and the six-months-old baby. 

‘*‘Why don’t you put those children to work ?”’ 


the father would sometimes rather impatiently | 


ask. 

Then the sweet, indulgent mother would reply 
that they did help her sometimes, and that it was 
easier to do the work than to show them. One 
bright June morning the hired man drove up 





| “Sixteen times,” corrected Annie, “for there's | before they knew it, those sixteen barrels were in 


| back again, and up that hill. It'll most kill us, I 
| know. I have a notion not to do it. It isn't 
girls’ work, anyway. Papa ought to make Jolin 
| do it.”’ 

“T’ll tell you what we might do,”’ said little 
| Millie, a smile creeping around the corner of her 


the barn, and papa was saying: 

*‘What good little girls I have to-day. 
deserve a kiss and a hug apiece.” 

‘We'd like them, papa, but I’m afraid we don’t 
deserve them,”’ said Annie, honestly, ‘‘because, at 
first, we hated to do it, but then Millie thought of 


They 


| rosy mouth. ‘We might pretend it was just play. | doing it for fun.” 


| You see,”’ giving a barrel a push with her foot, 


“That’s right, little daughters, take things by 


“an empty barrel isn’t really so very heavy, |the smooth handle when you can. If you have 
unless you get to thinking so, and we can play we something hard to do, make the best of it and it 
are rolling hoops, only it will be more fun because | Will seem easier.” 


the barrels will make such a nice noise.”’ 
A smile began to creep around Annie’s mouth, 
too. 


And with the hug and kiss to each, the busy 
farmer went to his hay-field, while the children 
were soon seated at their tea-party again, happier 


“I don’t mind doing it for fun,’’ she said, | than ever. 


**s’pose we try it ?’’ 


Roll, roll, roll, under the cherry-trees back of | 


| - <O 


‘“Wuat is it, Edith?’’ said mamma, finding 


the house, up the incline, into the wide, sweet-| her little girl looking sharply at a picture of a 


scented barn. Back and forth flew the little 


maidens, rosy, laughing, full of fun. 


monkey swinging by one hand. ‘‘Oh,”’ said she, 


Almost | “‘it’s a man with his legs all tangled up.” 








THE TUG-OF-WAR. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 
SHOPPING. 
He went into the store, for it looked so nice, 
With beautiful candies around; 
| Of eighty-cent ‘Huyler’s’ a pound?” 
MARY CHAHOON. 
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For the Companion. 


with a load of empty barrels for use in the fall, | 


when the potatoes that were then quietly growing, | 


out of sight, under the ground would be placed 
in them and sent to market. Putting the barrels 
in front of the house, he went to his work in the 
fields. 

Annie and Millie paid little attention to this, 
because they were having a tea-party on the 
porch with their dolls. Along with their own 
little table and tiny set of dishes, they had straw- 
berries and sponge-cake to eat. 


The dollies were behaving so well, and they.’ 


were having a most delightful time, when their 
father appeared. He looked at the barrels. 
“That stupid John!" said he. 
“He should have taken them to 
the barn.”’ 
Then seeing the tea-party, he 
said, ‘‘Here, children, roll these 
barrels up to the barn. I will go 
ahead and fasten open the doors 
for you.” 
What a change came over the 
pleasant little faces! Before they 
had looked sweet enough to eat, 
much sweeter than the strawber- 


WHY NEDDY DIDN'T SEE IT. 


Neddy was listening to something as he sat on 
the doorstep. 

“Papa,”’ he called, “there is a little boy drum- 
ming in the woods, and he drums so funny.”’ 

Papa came out and listened, too. ‘That is not 
a boy, Neddy,”’ he said; “it is a partridge; his 
drum is a log, and he beats it with his wings; 
they are his drumsticks.”’ 

“IT wish I could see him!” said Neddy. 

“So dol!” “So do I!” said Harry and Billy 
and Bobby and Tommy and Ben, for Neddy’s 
papa has a whole houseful of small boys. 


——__—_<+ 





ries. Now they looked sour, sourer 
even than the strawberries before 
sugar was put on them. Annie 
looked at Millie, and Millie looked 
at Annie. 

“Isn't papa too mean?’’ asked 
Annie. 

*‘As mean as he can be!”” agreed 
Millie. 

“He never wants us to have 
the least bit of fun!” 

‘No, he’s always setting us to 
work. Only last night I heard him say to mamma | 
it would be good for us to have some regular | 
work.”" | 

“And what did mamma say ?” 

“She said a little wouldn’t hurt us, but we | 
would be young only once.” 

“Of course we will. It won't be long before | 
we will be old; sometimes I feel old now.”’ | 

“So dol. My back hurts a little already, and 
I know it will make it worse to roll those horrid | 
barrels.” 

“Well, anyway, we have it to do,”’ grumbled | 
Annie, moving unwillingly down the steps. “It's 
awful hot out here, I most know we’ll get sun- | 
struck, and then I guess papa’ll feel sorry | 
enough.”’ | 

Millie was walking slowly around, placing her | 
hand on each barrel, counting. 

“Sixteen,” she said, with a long breath; “eight | 
times for you to the barn, and eight times for 
me.”” 


Answer 


And said to the clerk, “Will tell rice | 2 lap : 
meqeadhmester eae FOR Cee ane Ge yates | sters all fell into line, little Neddy bringing up 


| through the thick underbrush. 


“Follow me, then,” said papa; ‘‘we will go 
| around him in circles till we get quite near. Only 
| we must keep moving all the time; if we stop he 
| will think that we are going to shoot him.” 

So papa headed the procession, and the young- 
the rear. They walked as quietly as they could 
Their feet made 


no noise on the soft, dead leaves of the year 


before, and on the pretty spring flowers which | 


nobody thought of stopping to pick, for all were 
eager to see the partridge. 

They came nearer and nearer, walking now in 
smaller circles, and close to an old log they spied 
a little head with a topknot, and a bright eye 
watching them. 


Now Neddy is such a very little fellow that his | 


small, curly head can only hold one idea at a 
time. 


| ful bird he entirely forgot papa’s directions, and 


stood perfectly still. 

Whir-r-r! It seemed as if somebody had sent 
up a rocket. The partridge flew away, and was 
seen no more. 
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—— 
to ‘The King of the Islands” Puzzle. 


As soon as he caught sight of the wonder- | 


When the picture is turned so the dagger at the 
belt points north the outline of the figure will be seen to be an outline of Manhattan Island. 


ms 





For the Companion. 
A SONG OF CHESTNUTS. 


Four little chestnuts 
Swinging, swinging high; 

In their silk-lined cradle-house 
Snug and warm they lie. 


Now the air grows chilly,— 
Ha, here’s Frosty Jack! 
Quick he spies the cradle-house, 
Gives a merry thwack! 


Out the chestnuts tumble, 
Down to earth they slide,— 

One for you and one for me 
And two for Baby Clyde! 





eer 


For the Companion. 


TOMMY’S SURPRISE. 


“It's Hallowe’en,” says Tommy Lee, “and I'll Tommy, in the dark, ‘to hear him call me kind! | 
put my big jack-a-lantern in little Benny Bly’s I’m just as ’shamed as I can be!” 


> 


window,’ “Won't he be 
| scared !”” 

| So the round-eyed pumpkin stared in at the 
| window, while naughty Tommy hid in the dark 
| to hear Benny scream. 

| Pretty soon he heard, not a scream, but a 


merry little shout. The door opened, and out 


’ thought Tommy. 


trotted the dearest little curly-head, chattering | 
| 


and laughing. 

“Isn't it a beauty, mamma ?”’ 
up the ugly pumpkin in his fat littlearms. ‘I’ve 
wanted and wanted a jack-a-lantern all my life!” 

“Where could it have come from, Benny ?” 
asked mamma. 

“Oh, I s’pose somebody brought it here for 
me,’ said Benny, with a wise little nod. ‘‘Some- 
body awfully good and kind. It’s a s’prise, isn’t 
it, mamma ?”’ 

“TI should think it was a surprise,’ thought 





said he, hugging | 


| Nobler, Indies, Never, America. 
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7A Feet ey \iN 
NUTS To CRACK 


es 
Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 


1, 


ANAGKAM. 


Puzzles, 


DOU BLE 


Key-words omitted from first and sixteenth 
lines. 
A philanthropist brave was * * * * * * * * * 
She heard, of the prisoners at Newgate, the cry. 
Alone, unprotected, she went to them « « « « «#. 
Many daughters of crime then first heard a prayer. 
She read and expounded the Scriptures to «* «* + +* 
She taught them to read, and tostitch and to «# «# « 
| Established a school with untiring « « « «, 
And in their behalf she 
made frequent appeal 
Tothose high inoftice, who 
looked in # * * * *, 
Beholding her courage, 
yet womanly ways. 
And oft, too, she labored 
for seamen 60 * * * *, 
To the helpless and poor 
she gave of her sebd; 
And Bibles and tracts she 
distributed, « « * 
And longed that all 
might receive 
due, 
Though timid by nature, 
yet never a coward, 
Wasit strange many called 
her the feminine « « «-. 
** «? 
On the 18th of October she 
lay down to « « «, 
Lamented by all, rich and 
poor, low and high. 


*“** 


’ 
slaves 
freedom 


2. 
CHARADE, 
A Flock of Birds. 


An instrument used by 
boatmen, a feature of th« 
face, and part of an olean 
der. 

To steal, and a preposi 
tion. 

The fruit of the hickory. 
and the opening of a ship’+ 
deck. 

A tavern, coloring mat 
ter, to walk, and an ani 
mal with wings. 

A morsel, and a little gnawing animal. 
Not low, and a cavity. 

The Latin for a bone, and booty. 

A rogue. 

A shell-fish, and one who catches. 
Twelve dozen, and a bill. 

A color, and a feathered animal. 


The initials of these birds spell the name of a 
delightful study. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE OMISSIONS. 


To the word omitted from each first line, prefix 
|a letter for the second line of that stanza, and 
| prefix still another letter for the third line, 

| 


| Who was the man in days of « « «, 


Whose faith waxed warm when friends grew 





} 

** * *, 

When kings did rail and foes did « * * * #? 
His name was 

Coldly they listened,—their words like «* * «, 
| As he spake of reaching the land of « # # « 

| By sailing west, risking life as the « «* * # «. 
irhey laughed at 





; But they gave an inch and he took an «# «* «. 
|;His heart beat high. is hope’s deep « * * « 
| Filled to the brim. And joy did # « * « « 
The breast of — —. 
| To reach the goal he needed « « «. 
| The queen then sold the gems she «* «* * «, 
Her priest his aid and 
*~*# # * *, 
To give to — 


comfort 


From the beginning to the 
Kind Providence did 


** * 
courage 


** * *, 
And steadfastness and firmness 
**s *# *# * 
In the breast of — —. 


Joyful the seamen started 
Hopetully sailed a few 


** *, 

weeks’ 
eee #8) 

Then wished to tack and tur 
ee 

Not so with — ——. 


The sailors boded coming « « «, 


They hated him and thought to 
** * *, 
Yet he subdued them by hi+ 
*# *® # *, 
And they obeyed —— ——. 
Of losing all, within an «# * « 


He came; but won the 
*“* * *, 

And we live here this year of 
**# *# * *, 


Because of — —. 


patience 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
I contain more letters than the New York post 
office. Every family should possess me for I am 


indispensable to young and old alike. I am bound 
to give instruction, but I also contain games an 
pleasures. Even candy has been found in me by 
one who knows how to look for it. I am high in 
authority,—even the President of the United State- 
must yield to me,—and my word has never been 
doubted. 
5. 


FLORAL ENIGMA. 
An evergreen tree, 

A kind of vine; 
Together, these make 

This flower of mine. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Sand, witch. Sandwich. 

2. “Act, act, in the living present.” 

3. Plumb, plum. 

4. Palos, Islands, New, Travel, Asia. San Sal 
vador, Andalusia, Navigators, Treasures, Atlantic 
Mutiny, Angel, Royal, Isabella, Achievement 
Pinta, Santa 
Maria, Nina. 


5. Cap, rye, corn, capricorn. 





CHARM. 


NOT A SAFE 

General Campbell, in his “Indian Journal,” says 
that when he was on General Dalrymple’s staff at 
Trichinopoli there was a dry well in the garden, 
which was a favorite haunt of snakes. One morn- 
ing he discovered a large cobra-de-capello at the 
bottom of the well, basking in the sun. He ran to 
fetch his gun, but meanwhile some of the native 
servants pelted the snake with stones, and drove it 
into its hole in the brickwork. General Campbell 
sent for the snake-charmers to get it out. 

Two of these worthies having arrived, we 
lowered them into the well by means of a rope. 
One of them, after performing sundry incanta- 
tions, began to play a shrill, monotonous ditty 
upon a pipe ornamented with shells, brass rings 
and beads, while the other stood on one side of the 
snake’s hole, holding a rod furnished at one end 
with a noose. 

At first the snake, which had been considerably 
annoyed before it took refuge in its hole, was deaf 
to the notes of the charmer; but after half an 
hour’s constant playing the spell began to operate, 
and the snake was heard to move. In a few 
minutes more its head was thrust out, and the 


horsehair noose was dexterously slipped over it | 
We hoisted up the men, dangling | 


and drawn tight. 
the snake in triumph. They carried it to an open 
space and released it from the noose. 

The enraged snake immediately made a rush at 
the bystanders, putting to flight a crowd of native 
servants who had assembled to witness the sport. 
The snake-charmer, tapping it on the tail with a 
switch, induced it to turn upon himself, at the 
same time sounding his pipe. 

The snake coiled itself up, raised its head, ex- 

anded its hood, and appeared about to strike; 
put instead of doing so, it remained in the same 
osition, as if fascinated by the music, darting out 
ts slender, forked tongue, and following with its 
head the motion of the man’s knee, which he kept 
moving from side to side within a few inches of it 
as if tempting it to bite. 

No sooner did the music cease than the snake 
dashed forward with such fury as to require great 
agility on the vey of the man to avoid it, and then 
immediately the snake ran off as fast as it could 
go. The sound of the pipe, however, invariably 
made it stop, and it remained in an upright position 

as long as the man continued to play. 

The charmer now offered to show us his method 
of catching snakes. With his left hand he seized 
the reptile, which was about five feet long, by the 
»oint of the tail, slipped his right hand along its 
Seay with lightning- like swiftness, and praeping 
it by the throat with his finger and thumb, held 
fast, and forced it to open its jaws and «display its 
poisonous fangs. 

Having now gratified my curiosity, I proposed 
that the snake should be destroyed, or at least that 
its fangs should be extracted, an operation easily 
pereer med with a pair of forceps; but the snake 
seing a remarkably fine one, the charmer was 
unwilling to extract its teeth, as he said the opera- 
tion sometimes proved fatal; and he begged so 
hard to be allowed to keep it as it was that I at 

















| Sweetheart, 
| 50 


last suffered hin to put it in a basket and carry it | 


oO 

After this he frequently brought the snake to 
the house, still with its fangs entire, as I ascer- 
taine:l by personal inspection, but so tame that he 
handled it freely without fear. But one day the 
snake bit the charmer and ended his life. 


CHECKMATED. 


People who resort to roundabout means to gratify 
their curiosity sometimes meet with unexpected 
rebuffs. Mrs. Simmons was possessed of an over- 
whelming desire to know all about her neighbors’ 
affairs, but she seldom asked a straightforward 
question. It was her way to say, ‘Mis’ Spencer 
is jest eat up with wantin’ to know” this or that, 
or “I heard Mis’ Hallet remarkin’ that she should 
admive to be told how you managed to do” so and 
BO. 


Usually her neighbors gave her the information 
she wanted, though they were often irritated into 
calling her a “meddlin’, interferin’ old piece.” 
When the new minister came to Cyrusville, his 
young wife was forewarned by the ladies of the 
Sarieh to be “a leetle close-mouthed with Mis’ 
Simmons, my dear, if you can compass it, fer her 
es is as long as her ears.” 

shall try to,” said the little woman, calmly. 
She succeeded, even though the Simmons house 
was next to the parsonage, which was certainly a 
trying circumstance. 

For a week or two Mrs. Simmons contented her- 
self with asking slightly impertinent questions in 
a comparatively direct way, but one day she 
unfortunately reverted to her time-worn habit. 
“Mis’ Gregg said she’d give a good deal to know 
what that trimmin’ cost on your Sunday dress,” 
she remarked, peering at the minister’s wife with 
her cold little eyes. 

“You didn’t tell her, did you, Mrs. Simmons?” 
inquired the lady, pleasantly. 

‘Why, no!” gasped old lady Simmons, quite 
taken off her guard by this unexpected rejoin er 

“Thank you,” said the little minister’s wife, 
sweetly. “I felt confident you would know that I 
shouldn’t care to have everything of that sort | 
discussed in the parish.’ 

And between this tribute to her discretion and a 





} 


confused feeling that evidently the minister’s wife | 


credited her with secret sources of information, 
old lady Simmons’s mouth was closed, and her 
mind employed in speculation for the rest of that 
afternoon. 


a ee 
TOO BAD. 


Edith’s grandmother had come from Maine fora 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


visit, says the New York Times, and the young | 
woman—she is almost ten years old—took her into | 
the parlor to show her a lion’s head done in crayon. | 


Edith made the picture and is proud of it. 


Grandmother —— her spectacles, and gazed 
aimiringly at the drawing. 
rt ou don’t know what that is, grandma,” Edith 
sai 
“Don’t know what it is!” responded grand- 
mother, a little touched. 
years and not know a calf's head when I see it!” 
+O 


IMPORTANT ANYWAY. 


Even when one judges from personal observation 
one may make mistakes in scientific study. 

Schoolmistress (just beginning a lesson upon 
minerals)—‘‘Now, what are-the principal things 
we get out of the earth?” Youthful angler, aged 
four (confidently)—“Worms.” 


“Lived on a farm sixty | 
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The superiority of Burnet(’s Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 








| Sieited Lise ass’d. Japan, Egypt, ete. »10¢. Agts. 
UIT AR rittenden & Bor gman, Detroit, Mich. 
a taught. without notes, 50 cts. 
ANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
UITAR FREE. A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


STAMPS 100 all diff., Mauritius, etc., 15¢c. Agts. wtd.,50 
Sea List free. C.A A. Stegmann, 2615 Dickson St, St.Lou Louis. 


S HORTHAN — the best is Graham’s 


20-page Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 


Sell more of Mme. McCabe’s 


LADY! AGENTS Health Corsets, Summer 
ts, ——y Waists than of any other 
styles made. Ween > Send for terms, 

ress Box 23 St. Low Corset Co.,St.Louis, Mo, 

a _— AES 

QuEREE Photos (new size). 1 doz. 35c., 2 doz. 55c. 
end picture to copy. Cire. and sample, 2c. Agts. 
wtd, Wm. Wm. H. Allen Photo Co.467 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 


ED STAMPS | 2°28 fine mized Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., Ir Ja, an. etc., with 
fine re Album, only: toc. New 80p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 pere ent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Count, Stamps bought. 


WALL PAPERS The handsomest designs at 


lowest prices. From SC. to 























60c. a roll. 100 samples for 8e. Window shades, springer el 
= colors,g5c. H Phila, . 


-Thomas & Bro., 927 Market St 


3 MOUTH oho Chart and 

circular free. Will teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. Wanted. Mention this er. 
Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich. 


SAMPLE JAR LANOTA SKIN FOOD 5% =: 


lete in- 
structions for Facial Massage at home, an 








copy of 
book,“ Every Woman her own Beautifier,” all sent free, 
securely sealed, to any address on rec 7%” of 10 cents to 
cover postage. Address J. A. MAXIM, Pittsfield, Mass. 


“7A ‘ihe name to oy ember ‘UME M4 “4 
ny Nd to 9a in YTON, + DUIS. 

* to saved on many 

s second-hand Bic vole. 
ree. Over 2000 in stock. 














FANNY PHELLOWS have Caught on, 10 cts. Each. 
More FUN than a BARREL of MONKEYS. 

Pen and Pencil Stamp, any name, 10 cents. Printing 

Outfit,13 cents. 100 Useful AEnoee for Agents. Catalogue 

free. RUBBER STAMP CO., N. 1., New Haven, Conn. 





Cheap Printing. 


prints cards, ete. Circular 


#3 PRESS 
press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
ed ral maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. ee for catalogue, presses, 
f type. pap r, cards, etc., to factor 
ay & Co., Meriden, 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink E Pencil. Agents making eek. 


crasing 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, Reta Wis. 


z= RELIABLE HATCHER. 


No Better Incubator Made. 
Hundred of testimonials. Made 
of best material and workman- 
ship. Easily operated. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send 4 cents 
stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
Reliable Incubator Co., Quiney, Ill. 


A DREAM OF ARCADIA. 


The Song of Songs. The Waltz of Waltzes. Soprano 
Waltz song. sung with immense success by Speen, | 
composed by Wm. Herbert Lanyon, 50 cen O° 
how I love you! by et - head Cate, 
cents. lost my Re >utation, Comic Song, 
George Maywood, 40 cents. ailed for 2 5 cents each, 
or the 3 songs for 50 cents b 
HUYVETT MUSIC COMPANY, Chicago, Ml. 


THOUSANDS Jaca RS pod sent us testimonials 


onn. 
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Seamless Ribbed Waist 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 


The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in your town send 


to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, | 


REGISTERED or 85 cents for the better grade. 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 





Pleasure and Profit. 











Make Your Own Christmas Gifts. 
With this Bracket-Saw Outfit it can easily be 


done. The Outfit includes 1 full-sized Bracket-Saw 

Frame and a large number of Patterns, natural 

size, also extra Blades and Book of Instruction. 
The price is only 50 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 
Other Chemicals 
ort th are used in the 
preparation of 


Ww. BAKER & C08 


cone 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical costing less than one cent a cup. 
Tt is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. pe ie 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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WALL PAPERS 





il 
Samples 24 


The Hub wxitis.786. 





ee fend us 10 cents for a sample 

om ye, an end a“YARD OF 

oppies Forr res, * “in alr ‘their ‘Beautiful 
$k FREE. Addre 


J. F. Tngalls, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


YON & & WEALY, 
roe St., Chicago 

Will Mail ree — newly ¢ 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms snd Equipments. 400 Fine Ll- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT v2 mate wus sr 


be made with our 
pec kage of 60 splendid Silk”and Sagin pieces, assorted 
ight colors, 25c.; 5 packs, $1. ~ 












vet, 40 large pieces, assorted col a, Oe. Emb. Silk, 
Lemare’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. | 


TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
Ly — fk 


4 hy a pee te 
alghest pe postions. We torch 
grad 


» per ounce. 





A Me 
ickl 


Ri telegrap! 
. or, busy. 


start our a4 
po 


are 
eators are in great 








Temple of Knowledge. 
Just THE THING FOR XMAS. 


ot hat in attractive colors, mounted on ¢ 
n. board and dissected. 88 pieces. The Ten 
phd ok compose thefsteps. On each 
block is a Book of the Bible with number of 







repaid upon receipt of 
‘older 5 cents. 
Agents. Wanted —address with stamp. Epdoreed by 
Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., and othe 
ALICE J. CHAMBERLAIN & CO., Galesbars, Til. 


RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


* Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 
we will forward samples of the latest styles and our 
guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home 
oration.” All Kook peeaneers yee have our 
Agent’s Sample x ‘Crs, 

136-138 W. Mudicon St., 30-32’ W. 13th St., 
CHICAG( NEW YORK. 


° 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


™ CAUTION.—See that the name 
> Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
‘Ba for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
¢ tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


ely font 
" 


rice, 


















Ast (over 4A) with 

figures. Holder delible Ink, Pad, 

[weezers, Corkscrew, etc.,as shown 

in cut, complete in neat case. Best 

Linen Marker, Car 

Regular Price 50c. le po 
Catal ue 


for 15c. to introduce, wa nh 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 ‘Gorthamdt dt St., N. ¥. City. N. ¥. City. 





of 1000 new articles. 








On receipt of 5 Cents FR J the largest 

for posta; fe we Ba mail and be : t 

| selected line ! samples. FR RE E! in the U. S., 
Inst tructions Fi o Paper. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614 sie So. 20th St., Phila. 
It’s so Easy to Light ” 
¢ The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
RADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. oe os 

TON, )HICAGO. 

Factories : fieninnn, CONN. 
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Boys’ Combination Suits— 


Consisting of Double-Breasted Coat, two 
pairs of Knee Pants, and a nice Hat—all 
made to match—out of the same piece of 
cloth—ages 4 to 15 years. 


Five Dollars! 


The 
made, an 
Suits offered by others. 


Only 





large 60-pa - Fain and of Men’s 
ats, Shoes, Ur - “ 
ing Goods, and Cloaks Sent FreeJ 


Chicago, Ill. 


“A dollar savec-is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Finest French 
Kid Button Boot sent pre- 
paid anywhere in the U. S. on 
receipt of $2.50. We guarantee 
it to have the fit, wear and style 
of any $5.00 boot made. Will re- 
fund money or send caster pair 
if not satisfactory. 
or Common Sense, % Vidths A, 
..D,E.EE 
Sizes i to 7 and half sizes. 
Illustrated Catalogue 
"REE. Estab. 1880. 
Spompecated Capital 


















DEXTER SHOE CO., 
143 
Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. | 


ilk Plush and Vel- | 








are strictly all-wool—extra strongly | 
far superior to Combination | 


pera Toe | 


THE CHRISTY BREAD KNIFE. 
A MONE Y COINER - AGENTS S WANTED 





Indi ble to good —Emma_ P.Ewing. 
Selected for the World's eae Wlectric Cookery Ex- 


hibit.— Miss Helen_Louise Johnson. 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio. 





Let us write you about it or send one postage- paid 
You can return it and get your money, 


TRADE MAI 


VAS 


for 75 cents. 
« 





2” 
pa ae &CUFFS.—=« 


SIN 
D> ie (x4 @)|@ af Re 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGF!.O. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and mont genomes! Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will Hike § = 
Look _ we Fi eil. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for 4 = of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
















| mail ll conte. Address, giving size and style wante 


le Collur Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, 


WALL PAPER. 


Samples and book ‘How to 4 4 
sent Free. wei, lanks . 
iw 











card for our /arge Sam- 
ple Books by express. 
Kayser & Allman, 
410-418 ich 8t. 
arket Bt., 
iladelphia, Penna, 


PHONOGRAPHS 


Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH co., 


30 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 





Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 








Patented, 
January 80, 1892. 


Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold and Coin Purse. 





Makes a very Acceptable Present for Gentleman or Lady. 
Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, indepen- 
dent of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal 
parte to get out of order, or wear the pocket. sk your 

ealer for it or I will send sample at following prices: 
Morocco. Calf. Seal. 
No. u holds #4. - silver, 2 notes & tickets, $0. 4 $1. bo $2. a0 
° 


2 a é: s 16s 
1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. 
gp Sor Catalogue. Please mention Companion. 
BE WE HEI IE oe I 

EVANS’ ep 


Violetine Orris 
e SACHET - 


The finest Florentine Gevte, richly 
impregnated with the fresh 
distil odor rot 


“ “ 2.95 


po ix 2.0 2 
2.50 
6. 


Jas. 8. Topham, Sol Sole rt fr, 


torr 













Perm laces, handkerchiefs, 
stationery, etc., with all thefresh, 
delicious f. nce of the flower. 


sweetness. 
In a beautiful decorated quar- 
pang nd ket. By mail, 25c. 


(or 8 me users prefer 
vans’ Helietropine Orris. 

GEORGE B. EVAN Mig. Perfumer, 
Chestnut 8t., lelphia, — 
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Agreeable soap 
is one that dis- 
solves quickly, 
washes quick- 
ly, rinses quick- 
ly, and leaves 
the skin soft 
and comforta- 
ble. 
It is Pears’ 














Agents WX 


is now witty, now pathetic, yet ever saitingiy original.— New SA he Heraid, 
full of wit and humor, and yet are amo 


“Her works are fu 
quent, pathetic, and inetructive productions of our 


Nearly 600 pages, Large 8vo. dan Ad 


$2.50; Half Russia, $4.00. 
AGENTS CAN COIN MONEY WITH IT. 


sa some ANTED 
| sosiaH ALLEN's wire. | Agents W=2</ 
Over One Hundred ae pom i Cc. De Grimm. 


time.” — Sen. Henry W. Blair. 
The author displays a vivid imagination and a full acquaintance with human 
in its b 4 as 
‘voca 

Price, by Mail or Agent, Cloth, fu) wit, and cogent arguments of her books 
have convinced thousands of the folly of 
heir ways, for wit can pierce where = 
counsel fails."—Woman’s Journal. Bosto! 


500,000 
COPIES 
WILL 








BE 
SOLD 


the most logical, elo- 


nature 
ts."—St. Louis Chris- 


“The keen sarcasm, cheer- 


Apply to FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 8 Astor Place, New he 
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OR BY NOTE. 


BY EAR, 


| 
Few things have been more quarrelled about | 
than church music. Often the ill-feeling is a} 
purely local affair, but at other times it has | 
involved whole sects. The historian of Windsor, 
Conn., gives a sadly amusing account of the pro- 
longed strife which occurred in the former half of 
the last century between two parties in the 
Congregational churches of New England as to 
methods of singing. Church music had fallen into 
asad state. The Rey. Thomas Walter, of Roxbury, 
Mass., was one of those who believed a reform 
necessary. Few congregations, he declared, could 
sing more than four or five tunes, and those they 
mutilated almost beyond recognition. 


The effect, he said, was “like tive hundred tunes 
scored out at the same time.” He must be 
exaggerating a little, one cannot help ae 
when he acds that the music dragged so badly 
that the people “had to pause twice on one word 
to get breath.” 

A Mr. Beal, it appears, had introduced, or was 
trying to introduce, a new method, known as 
“singing by rule.” The phrase does not sound so 
very alarming now, but in those days it seemed to 
some minds like a precursor of everything evil. 

A writer in the New England Chronicle—this was 
in 1723—thus delivered himsélf: 

“Truly I have a great jealousy that if we once 
begin to sing by note, the next thing will be to 
| awd by rule and preach by rule, and then comes 
Popery.” 

In the church at Windsor the proposed introduc- 
tion of the new method produced an extraordinary 
excitement. In 1736 a meeting was held at which 
the question was discussed at great length. It | 
was stated thus by the moderator: 

“Whether in their public meetings, as on Sabbath 
days, lectures, etc., they would sing the way that 
Deacon Marshall | sang in his lifetime, 
commonly called the ‘old way,’ or whether they 
would sing the way taught by Mr. Beal, commonly 
called ‘singing by rule.’” 

The vote was close. The moderator ordered the 
clerk to enter it as in favor of the old way, but that 
conscientious officer had a mind of his own, and 
concludes his record of the meeting by declaring 
his refusal to obey the moderator’s command. 

It seems to have taken about twelve years of 
controversy to settle the question. Then the 
parish voted: 

“That the way of singing in public shall be by 
the way, or method, commonly called singing by 
rule, or the way Mr. Beal taught this society.’ 


* 
> 





JAPANESE FLOWERS. 


| introduction 





The Japanese are expert at gardening, and give 
such individual attention to each blossom that they | 
obtain wonderful results. The author of “Clear | 
Round” says that upon asking a gardener if it 
were true that they help the buds of delicate 
flowers to open by gently fanning them the answer 
was that they do so in the case of choice flowers. 


No matter how humble the little home, it is 
brightened by a vase with at least one flower, or 
spray of autumn leaves, etc. Their arrangement 
of flowers is always lovely, such harmonies of 
form and color. There is no stiffness, for they try 
to imitate nature. 

It is marvellous what man can do if he has the 
mind for I examined a. tree in process of 
development. Almost every twig was tied with a | 
fine thread, and “bent in the way it should go.” | 

The entire population turn out to honor the 
flowers, and write poems, tying them to the 
branches. This habit of composing little poems is 
sometimes rather amusing. On one occasion when 
the British minister’s wife left for Europe, the 
empress presented her with the versicle, “Why 
does the gray goose fly home to her brood ?”? 

The Japanese term for picnic signifies “to go out 
and see flowers,” anda proverb runs, “Flowers are 
better than dumplings.’ 





tlie eemins | 
WHAT BOOTS! 


Some one says of Charles Lamb’s jokes that they 
were thrown off in a spirit of reckless fun, regard- 
less of the quality or prosperity of the sally. He 
did not care a straw whether a joke was funny 
enough to be laughed at or good enough to be 
remembered. 


On his table one day lay a el | of Wordsworth, 
open at the page of contents. It was a most slov- 
enly edition, and the contents, in particular, were 
— printed. For example, the sonnet begin- 
ning, 

Alas! what boots the long, laborious quest, 
had been entered with mercantile speed as 

Alas! what boots — 


Lamb came into the room with a friend, and in 
taking up the book these words met his eye. 

“Yes,” he said, reading them in a doleful tone, 
“he may well say that. I paid Hoby three guineas 
for a pair that tore like blotting-paper when I was 
leaping a ditch to escape a farmer who pursued 
me with a pitchfork for trespassing. Alas! what 
boots! But why should Wordsworth wear boots 
: Westmoreland? Pray advise him to patronize 
shoes! 





* 
> 





HE MISPRONOUNCED IT. 


The Houselkeeper’s Weekly tells how a boy was led 
astray by a misunderstood title. 


He was about eight years old, and was looking 
over the book-shelves for something to read. A 
volume bound in red attracted him. It was Pope’s 
“Essay on Man.” 

, He read it for a few minutes, and then threw it 
down. 

“It may be easy on man,” he said, “but it’s hard 
on a boy.” 


—~oo— 
LABOR LOST. 


Prudence is one of the virtues that naturally go 
with age, but sometimes it is developed early. 


“Tommy,” said a thoughtful mother, “ your | 
Uncle William will be here to dinner to-day, and | 
you must wash your face.” : 

“Yes, ma,” said the thrifty Thomas, “but s’posen 
he don’t come. What then ?”— Exchange. 








<o- 


THE Buffalo Courier suggests that a hun Ty 
parrot might appropriately be called a hollow 
mockery. F | 





Wm. Jackson’s, 


BROADWAY, ot s‘ion'st, NEW YORK. | 


Established 
1847. 


Wrappers, 


‘¢Florence 
Home Needlework’’ 


for 1898 is now ready. The subjects are Corticelli 
Darning, Corticelli Drawn-work, and Reeling 
Raw Silk as seen at the World’s Fair. Crocheted 
Lamp Shades, Embroidery and Pillow Lace are 
also described. Send 6 cents, mentioning -year, 
and we will mail you the book; 9% pages, 87 illus. 


| NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





First of a series of 
Special Sales, as an 
to our 
Wrapper Department 
and that our out-of- 
town customers may 
avail themselves of 
some ofourexception- 
al bargains, we will 
offer this stylish flan- 
nelette a. full 
robe front, atteau 
back trimmed with 
velvet ribbon, perfect 
fitting, and in the 
latest French flannel 
patterns of fancy Per- 
sian and mourning ef- 
fects in almost any 
desirable coloring. 


ALL SIZES. 


$1.98, 


When ordering state 
desired color and size. 











A SPECIAL SILK, 


"Crystaline,” 


The popular Silk Dress Fabric of this 
Fall; it shows a large, round cord, is 
rich in appearance and very durable. | 
Price only 85 cents per yard. The} 
assortment contains eight Evening | 
Shades, sixteen Street Shades and the 
plain Black. 


Samples sent on request; to ensure prompt reply, 
mention the style of Silk named in this announcement. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


| 








WATCHES. 


Our subscribers frequently write us regarding the pur- 
chase of watches. To answer such inquiries we have 
Prepared an Illustrated Catalogue of the best grades of | 
watches costing from $5.50 to $70.00. | 

The prices named in the Catalogue are all special. | 
Send for the Catalogue if you are interested. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








L] 
increased Appetite 
is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 


Scott's Emulsion ar- 
vests the. progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting dtscases 
by raising abarricr o 
healthy tlesh, strengih 
and nerve. 














Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y- All druggists. 


Pitcher & Manda 


OFFER 
800 Bulbs for $5.00. 











each variety) $3.00. 


20 HYACINTHS, mixed col- 
ors, single and double. 

too TULIPS, mixed _ colors, 
single and double. 

200 CROCUS, mixed colors. 

75 NARCISSUS, mixed, single 

j and double. 

too SCILLAS, mixed colors. 

50 CHIONODOXA. 

50 SNOWDROPS. 

too LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

25 GLADIOLUS, mixed colors. 

25 FREESIAS. 

50 IRIS, mixed colors. 

5 EASTER LILIES. 





In our 48-page Catalogue all are fully 
described, with cultural directions and 
illustrations. 


Pitcher & Manda, 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 
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Don’t Wait 


Prompt 





but 
parts 
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; 
; 


the dangerous results of a cold— 
Fortify the weak organs and mus- 
cles of the body by applying an 


ALLCOCK’S 
Porous Plaster 


which not only relieves the pain, 


of results, accept no other than 
an ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
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an Hour 


action is essential—Avoid 


the affected 
. If you would be certain 


invigorates 


STER—sold everywhere. 
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400 (half the quantity of | 
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The best School Outfit 
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See where The Youth’s Companion people 
jind the greatest bargains in Clothing. 
‘6 7 * ” 7 
Our Combination” Suit, 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS and 
HAT TO MATCH, all for 


55.00. 





in the World 

For Bors, ages 4 to 14 years. 
Thoroughly made, elastic 
waist-bands, never-come-off 
buttons. Positively the best 
value ever offered. More than 
18,000 boys are now wearing 
“Our Combination.” Sample 
ieces and rules for measur- 
ng sent free to any address, 
These outfits sent C. O. D. to nearest 
express office, where you can exam- 
ine before paying for them. If you 
are not suited they will be returned 
at our expense. If you cannot wait 
to see samples send us the age, 
weight, and height of your boy, and size of hat, with 
$5 and 60c, for postage and registering, and we will 
guarantee to fit and suit your boy or refund the $5.60. 
>i) PR RINT Ss The Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 
REFERENCES: The Chicago Tribune, = 

FALL CATALOGUE Now Ready. Send For it. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
All around N. E. Cor. Clark & Madison Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Home Comfort 














STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME it properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada, 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 


MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’’ Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 


See our Exhibit, No. 44, Section 0, Manufactures 
Building, “ Worid’s Columbian Exposition.” 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


Anh 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


All Styles and Sizes 








The Genuine All Bear 
This Trade-Mark, 
Beware of Imitations. 






For 
Every Kind of Fuel, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight a oy Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single bp issue of the pene. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for dite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
fosuts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wne send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on — paper, which shows to what time your 





subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to a hy ‘.newale of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own ris':. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that pop of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of t 
and then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


e Agent— 





For the Companion. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


It is interesting, when one has had his attention 
called particularly to the fact, to note how often a 
peculiar attraction of manner which we admire in 
some one of our friends is identical with or‘de- 
pendent upon a certain sense of well-being which 
is the outcome of a condition of.perfect self-con- 
trol. And were it not incumbent upon us by the 
laws of society, we should do well, out of regard 
to our health, to place our bodies under the strict 
discipline of our wills. 

It is instructive in connection with this subject 
to notice how completely the body and ite various 


functions may be brought under command of the | 


will by those who will exercise the requisite 
patience. Muscles may be brought into action 
which were before unrecognized. Even the vital 
functions of the body may be affected. There 
have been not a few exhibitors who could actually 
control the heart-beat, making their pulses notice- 
ably slower or faster according to their pleasure. 


The seemingly miraculous feats of acrobats are | 


simply the result of continually placing particular 
sets of muscles under complete control of the will. 

And if we were disposed to profit by our inves- 
tigations, we should do well to try and appreciate 
how important, to our physical being at least, the 


gaining of a complete control over our bodies,may | 


be. 

The student who has before him.a difficult 
passage or problem must, if he would succeed, 
exercise sufficient will-force to place everything 
else in his mind second to the task before Him. 

It is much the same in our daily life. Multi- 


tudes of petty things tend to make us forget our | 


purpose in living, and if we are to rise above 
them, we must remember to unburden our minds 
of the “worries” that we may have room for the 
“realities.” We must shun excitement of every 
kind. 
we can do this easily enough if we have gained 
perfect control over ourselves. 


a 
“JUST LIKE A PAGE.” 


Court pages seem to have been forgiven a good 
deal of mischief, if we are to credit the annals of 
European courts. The thought suggests itself that 
the high dignitaries were at times weary of eti- 
quette and magnificence, and were secretly grateful 
to an audacious youngster for creating a diversion. 

One day an important official of France, who 
went often to: Versailles, was waiting in an ante- 
chamber for the coming of the king. He leaned 
back in his chair, and rested his head against the 
tapestry on the wall. A page slipped up behind 
him, and with a great pin fastened the official’s wig 
to the tapestry. 
is the king!’’ 

Up jumped the official, leaving the wig hanging 
to the tapestry, and confronting the king with bare 
head. He was not at all disconcerted, and said 


gravely, “I did not expect to have the honor of | 


saluting your majesty to-day in the guise of a choir- 
boy.” 
The king repressed a smile, and at once recog- 


nized the incident as the work of a page. He | 


insisted upon knowing who was the guilty one, 

and then ordered him not to appear before him 

again until he had begged the official’s pardon. 
The page retired after receiving his orders. At 


midnight he decided to execute them. He galloped | 


away on horseback to the residence of the official, 


We must live an even, temperate life; and | 


Just then some one cried, ‘Here | 


and waked the household and the whole neighbor- 
hood, declaring that he had a message from the 
king. The official got out of bed and put on some 
of his court garb in order to receive the king’s 
messenger properly. 

At last the page was ceremoniously admitted to 
his presence. Then the boy said, “Sir, I am here 
at the king’s command. I have come to beg your 
pardon for pinning your wig to the tapestry.” 

“Sir,” replied the official, calmly, “you need not 
have made such haste.” 

Then the page retired with much bustle and 
ceremony. He appeared before the king the next 
morning, and was promptly asked if he had done 
| as he was told. He answered that he had, as many 
witnesses could testify. When the king was told 
how the page had executed his orders, he shrugged 
his shoulders and said, ‘That is just like a page.” 


A MOTHER’S WAY. 


When the Rev. Horace Bushnell was a boy, he 
was very desirous of knowing something about 
music. No one in the family could teach him, 
however, and his mother, with that divine patience 
and insight which belongs to mothers in general, 
found that if the lad was to have his wish at all, it 
must be through her. She obtained a book, and 
soon taught him all she knew, the scale, the key- 
note and how to find it, and the time of the notes. 


This was only “book-learning,” however, and 
the question was, to adapt it to the use of the 
voice. Little Horace wanted to sing by note, and 
that his mother could not teach him. She could 
sing by ear, however, and the two hit upon a 
species of reverse process; the mother sang 
familiar tunes, and the boy watched the notes, | 
observing how the intervals and time ran along, 
and, as he expressed it, “soon began almost to | 
sing with us.” | 

And from singing airs ew d knew into notes that | 
bore no meaning, they finally learned to sing airs | 
they did not know out of similar notation. The 
method had been unlocked, and further —_ 
was easy. The mother’s heart had found out the 
way. 











SIMPLE MEANS. 


A good workman likes good tools, but in an 
exigency he can get along with very simple and 
homely contrivances. The St. Louis Globe-| 
Democrat cites a striking example: 


A well was to be cleaned, but the man who had 
undertaken the job was afraid to go down until he | 
had tested the qeality of the air at the bottom. 
He let down a lighted candle, and when it was | 
about six feet from the bottom it went out as | 
suddenly as if a whiff of wind had struck it. 

That told the man all he needed to know. The 
well was full of poisonous gas. He took a small 
umbrella, tied a string to the handle, and lowered 
it, open, into the well. Then he drew it up, carried 
it a few feet from the well, and upset it. This 
operation he repeated twenty or thirty times, with 
the bystanders, who are never absent on such 
occasions, all laughing at him. 

After this he let down another candle. It burned 
clearly even at the bottom. Before going down to 
his work he explained to those who had been 
making fun of him that the gas in the well was 
carbonic acid gas, which is heavier than air, and 
therefore could be drawn up in an umbrella, as if 
it had been so much water. 





SUBDUING A POLAR BEAR. | 


Settling family quarrels in a household like that | 
| of Bidel, the French lion-tamer, was no trifling | 
matter. One day, in the midst of an exercise by 
the wild animals, the polar bear became angry, | 


and attacked an inoffensive elephant. | 


The elephant showed no surprise, but ee te 
| to destroy his assailant. Bidel, however, 


astened | 
| to ial go The bear released the elephant, and 
hugging Bidel in his long arms, began to strangle 
him. ut for his wonderful self-possession Bidel 
would have been lost. 

| He had stout, solid fists, and he pounded them 
on the bear’s nostrils, until the animal relaxed his 
grip. Then he wrenched himself free, and gave 
the bear a vigorous ape with a stout stick. In 
a few moments all was quiet again. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


KNEW THE HAND. 


| Harper’s Bazar has a story of a little boy who, if 
he follows his natural bent, will perhaps be heard 
from by and by as an expert witness in forgery 
cases. 


| He is the son of an author who writes a very 
| illegible and very — hand. The other day a fly 
fell into his ink-well. The boy discovered the 
| unhappy insect, rescued it, and dropped it on a 
sheet of paper, where presently it recovered sufli- 
ciently to drag itself about. The boy watched its 
motions for a while, and then called to his mother. 
“O mamma,” he said, “come here! Here’s a 

| ejercated fly. He writes just like papa!” 


GENEROUS. 


Mary’s mother one day gave her a cent to buy 
some candy. As the little girl went down the 
street she discovered a beggar boy on the front 
steps of a neighbor’s house. 


She was five years old, and a cent seemed to her 
a good deal of money. She looked first at the boy 
and then at her cent. 

Finally, with a smile she stepped up to the 
= child, and touching his shoulder gently, 
said: 

“Here, little boy, take this cent, and go and buy 
yourself a suit of clothes and some dinner.” 





UNWELCOME CONGRATULATIONS. 


There must be many sharp tongues in the world 
| if all newspaper sturies are true. 


“I am glad to see you on your feet again, Mr. 
Burrows,” said Miss Parslaw. “You were looking 
very badly the last time I saw you.” 

“You must be mistaken, Miss Parslaw,” said 
| Burrows. “I haven’t been ill. Where did you see 
| me?” i 
| “You were in the park—on horseback.”—Ez- 

change. 


| “AND what are you going to make of your son, 
Smithers?” asked the vicar. “A shoemaker, like 
| yourself?” “Oh no, sir,” was the reply. “You see 
he’s uncommon fond of animals, and so we thinks 
| of making him a butcher !”— Punch. 


|. WHEN a man laughs in his sleeve it is not 
| because his funny-bone is there. | 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's -Cocoaine. (Adv. 


"er BICYCLE 


=» To reduce stock we , prices that are 











y Povainar Yer veonige 
in, Cushion 


Meta Big ace 


30-in. Pneumatic ete. 
in each town. Can suit any 


ten “Ronse, Hazard & Oo., $G8t. Poors, IL 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


100 MELODIES 


arranged by CHAS. D. BLAKE 
for VOICE and PIANO, 
INCLUDING THE BASS. Con- 
tains “hits of the day” not to be found in other | 
collections. PRICE of the 100, post-paid, TEN CENTS, 
or 300 for 25c. Mention this paper and we will include 
a copy, FREE OF CHARGE, of ‘The Galaxy of Music,” 
the greatest magazine of music ever published. The 
above music is all fronr full-sheet music plates and the 


nearly 100 pages are sent for only 
as a sample of ourmusic. Address, | 0 Cents 
F. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















Skin Food. | 


No cosmetics, powders, creams, balms or 1o- 
tions that fill up the pores can help your skin 
to health and natural, healthy color that tonly 
comes from healthy conditions. 





} 





What Ladies Say Who Have Used It: 
“I have used_your Complexion Soap with the 


Rubber Complexion Brush, and find my Com- | 

plexion much improved. I shall recommend them 

“After a trial of your Complexion Soap I am 

happr to say that it is the best soap for cleansing 
the skin I have ever used.” 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25 Cts. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. For sale by 
all dealers in toilet goods or mailed upon receipt of price. 





Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
Catalogue Mailed Free of Everything in Rubber Goods, 
22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. — 


She Was 
Right. 


“And you say that | 
_ your bright carpets 
are due to your car- 
i pet sweeper? I'll 
at ave one to-mor- | 
row. I know that one sweeping with the 
old corn broom wears mine more than 
the cost of a 
CARPET 


BISSELL “sweerer.” 


The ‘‘BIssELLS’’ brighten carpets. 
Brooms mat them and wear them. , 
Sold everywhere. 




















After Dinner Coffee Set. 
Full Set consists of 
Coffee, Sugar, Cream and Tray. 

WHENEVER seeking choice Silver- 
ware in quality and design, either 
for gifts or your own table, see that it is 
stamped with the Towle Trade Mark. 
It is a guarantee that 
itis fully up to the Eng- 
lish Standard and is 


925 
1000 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
First-Class Jewelers. 


fine, 





Sterling. 


(~ In case your dealer cannot supply you with the 
special designs you wish we shall be pleased to tell you 


| where they can be found. 


Manufacturing 


Towle Company, 
Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, III. 





Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


This F 


preparation 
has 
long been | @ 
known 

for its 
surprising 
effect in 
softening, 
improving 
and preserv- 
ing the skin, 
and in 
rendering 
the 





‘ complexion 
clear and | 
beautiful. 
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one Hess, f } See aang . 

rritate in, Chafing, Itching, 

Best for | Ghepeed Hands, Best for Scaly Eruptions, 
Face and Lips. | Eczema, etc. 


UNSURPASSED AS A TOILET REQUISITE. 
A TRIAL BOTTLE 


with a book descriptive and testimonials sent for 6 cts. 
(to cover cost). 


Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 
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Policemen’s, 
Shoe. 


Value. Boys and Youths wear the 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are made 
latest styles, and sold by 


protect you against high prices. 


will give a continuous increase to our business. 


next in need. Sent by Mail, Pos e F 
Send for Catalogue with full instructions how 





Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. 


makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoe. 
price system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 
money paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your foot wear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes when 
ree, when dealers cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 


L.D 





LAS : 


SHOE nz 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 


t 
6 
3 
Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
: 
3 


$2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. For 
Best Dongola. 
of the best material, in all- the 


shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them ? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
} Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the world we 
are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas Shoes 


The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 
$5 a pair for 
The stamped name and 


to order by mail 


ddress W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH'S 


OCTOBER 19, 1893. 








COMPANION. 


III. 








A favorite order from America seems to be for | 
the attar of rose, a perfume so powerful as to rival 
the celebrated ‘‘attar’’ of the Orient. Almond-oil | 

and prussic acid are also made here, but the 
greatest wealth of the place is in orange-blossoms. 
A considerable vessel might be floated upon the 
total quantity of perfumed waters distilled from 
| these flowers. 

These factories give employment to hundreds 
|of people. Women and girls sort the flowers, | 
| pick the lard, pack bottles, paste on labels, and 
| braid straw for the packing-cases. Men and boys 
work in the foundries, where copper-stills, glass | 
bottles and retorts are made. They make packing- 
boxes and barrels, and do the carting and carrying | 
Apennines that lie a little back from the coast of necessary for so large a trade. Dozens of tall | 
the Mediterranean. The town makes such good | factory chimneys arise from the picturesque old | 
_use of the flowery fields and fruit orchards by | town, and their volumes of smoke drift lazily off 
which it is surrounded, that it has come to be toward the blue Mediterranean, or the olive and 
known the world over for its manufacture of | | orange orchards and flower-fieids down below. 
perfumes and of sugared fruits. We ended our tour of the factory by going into 

The people for miles around have long been | the jittle salesroom at the entrance, and buying 
accustomed to the cultivation of flowers and | hotties of perfume, scented soaps, and sachet- 
fruits for this manufacture. Not only acres but powders as souvenirs of our visit to Grasse. Then 
even fields of blossoms greet the eye on all sides, | we wended our way to another ‘castle of sweets,” | 
and in the early springtime every country road farther down the street, where flowers and fruits 
shows long processions of wagons piled high | are made into bonbons, of which I may be able | 
with violet heads and rose-leaves. These flowery | to write at some future time. 
wagons, drawn by gaily-decked donkeys or light- Seesnen M. Pacransen 
colored bullocks, and driven by picturesque iis 
peasants, give forth sweetest odors. 

The blossoms are gathered in the dewy May 
morning and taken to Grasse before the sun 
pours hot on them. Here they are stored in 
dark, cool cellars until ready for use. Later in ‘ae “ 
the season jonquils, pinks, orange-blossoms and | York Recorder happened to be sitting by. Some- 
jasmines follow each other in rapid succession. | body had spoken of the unwholesomeness of the 

When the fragrant loads are thrown down at | horrid meals that drummers are 60 often forced to 
the factory doors, forming great beds of rose- | ©@t, with no time to spare, at railway restaurants. 
leaves, or mounds of jonquils or violets, one is | “I had a good rule about that,”’ said the travelling 
tempted to roll in them or seek a sweet burial in ™@, “but one day I discovered that like every 
their perfumed depths. After they have been | Other rule, it was open to exceptions.” Then he 
“treated” in caldrons of boiling lard, these | Went on: me 
blooms come forth bedraggled, bleached and When I went into the dining-room, or to the 
with their fragrance extracted. Thrown then | !unch-counter, as the case might be, I kept my 
upon a heap of refuse, they are a worthless, | ¢Y¢ on the conductor and regulated my action by | 
decaying mass. his. If he seemed to be in a hurry I wasted no 

The gathering of orange-blossoms goes on for | time. If he took things slowly, I did the same. 
about one month. During this time the stranger | Well, the plan worked finely for some time, | 
who passes through the orchards sees peasants | then one day there was trouble. 1 followed the 
perched among the blooming branches, among | Conductor's lead.as usual. He was pretty hungry, 
odors often overpowering to unaccustomed nos- | 29d gave himself up to his dinner as if he had 
trils. The peasants themselves are not insensible | 00thing else in the world t think about. We 
to, but are sometimes overcome by, the strong | bad been eating for about fifteen minutes I guess, 
perfume. Long exposure to this, and to the | When all at once it occurred to me that our “ten | 
influence of the pollen, acts like poison on some minutes for refreshments’’ must be nearly up. | 
temperaments and causes syncope. Most of the passengers had gone out, I noticed, 

The muscadine, a half-double pink rose, cul- | but the conductor was still eating. 
tivated at Grasse, is so highly aromatic, even to| ‘You take your own time here, don’t you?” 
the tips of its long green sprays, that its pungent | Said I, leaning toward him. 
essence, when distilled, is said to drive away “I do here,’ he answered. 
moths. I laughed at his dry manner, and took another 

We had heen told before going to Grasse that | bit of cheese as I asked : 
the whole town would be redolent of flowers, but| ‘‘How long, captain, before we start ?”’ 
this we found was far from true. Sniff as we| “Start for where?” 
might, in driving up the steep and rocky streets,| ‘Why, for Texarkana.” 
we smelt little but the disagreeable odors usual | “That train left ten minutes ago.” 
to old towns in old lands. Once, however, while| ‘And you?” said I. 
passing through the little dark street which leads | “Oh, we change conductors here.” 
to the principal perfume distillery, we were met 
by waves of sweet incense which increased in 
strength up to the doorway of the factory. } SHORTHAND 

We had chosen to inspect this because it was BOSTON Stammeren AllSimpediments ‘Training | 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston 
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For the Companion. 


A TOWN OF SWEETS. 


Grasse, a town of the Riviera of southern 
France, is built high upon a rocky spur of the 


+ 
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WATCHED THE WRONG MAN. 


| 
A travelling salesman was discoursing in the 
corridor of a hotel while a reporter for the New 





| 











Dochteentenend Spanish sok | | 
by Mail. W.G.CHAFFEE,Oswego,N.Y. 








| utensil that will prevent the escape of odor and 


told a aeetions in SISSSSISSSSIS ASI aI IS IIS SAS SS 2 


* RUN DOWN ? 


Got a bad Cough? Can’t sleep 
nights? Been trying to take Cod 
Liver Oil and can’t? 


Angier’s 
Petroleum Emulsion, 


(with Hypophosphites) 
PRACTICALLY TASTELESS, 
is what you want. It will stop your cough, 
tone you up generally, and it won't upset 
your stomach. 


50 cents and $1.00 a bottle. 
FREE. Our book, “Petroleum: Its Mission.” 
Angier Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 


W 
Angier’s Petroleum Tablets for Coughs, 25 cts. 


Stamp Collectors. hoses cin Mayra 
ATTENTION! 


Columbian Packet . . 35 cents. 
Contains 50 varieties U. S. Postage Stamps. 
Revenue Packet . . 25 cents. 
Contains 30 varieties, 1 cent to $1.00. 


“Ins and Ouse’ 


FLORIDA ;ins and Ov 


J. H. FOSS, 28 SCHOOL Frans.  BOBTON, MAS8s. 


JAROS 


HYCIENIC UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 
Endorsed by p as a safeguard against 
Colds or Rheumatism. 


NON-SHRINKABLE. NON-IRRITATING. 


QR A Men’s Furnisher, 


509 Wash'n St., Cor. West. 
SOLE AGENT FOR BOSTON. 








YLLLLIOL LILLIES 


641 Wash'n St., Cor. Boyl'n. 


—_— 
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| 
FOR WEAK LUNCS 


Use WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


Stamp Hinges per 1,000 10 cents. For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, Dys- 
Good Approval Sheets at . 50 per cent. psia, Loss of Vigor and ap etite, and diseases arising 
Best Approval Sheets at . 25 per cent. rom Poverty of the Blood. It is unequalled as a Vita 


izing Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blo 


a on = order te. Full line of collectors’ 

lies. Alb 8 30c. » 1.50 and up to $15. 

e wish to buy old collet ctlotis _ rare stamps, and 
will pay highest CASH PRICES | 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP COMPANY, 
325 and 333 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
WHEN IN BOSTON CALL AND SEE US. 


Hill’s Champion Steam Cooker 


will help you out at little cost. 
What a fine thing it is to have a cooking 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 








steam. It is a common thing for people to do 
without food they like because the house is filled 
with bad odor and steam, both disagreeable 
and unhealthy. This is necessary no longer. 
Address, 


HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 
149 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


(0 Ask your stove-dealer for them. All our Cook- 
ers stamped with our name. 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 














is a modern luxury and labor-saver. 


With it the the very fine finest mince pies can 











The Best For Coughs, oa 
and Safest Colds, and be made as « as quickly kly and easily as cake 
Remedy in \ all Thre at or *biscuit. The dread preparatory 
the World “ Troubles. work is all gone. The delightful flavor 





is all there. Just try one package ar and 


See that each Lozenge - stamped see. Take no! substitute, however. 


‘*THAYER.”’ 


| 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Atal all grocers. _ Made only by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y- 











Remember 


p Extra 
o~: Razor 


How this picture reminds us of the little round ) 
bottle in the old medicine chest, and as we { 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. 








the largest and best known of the perfume | 

factories. About it there was little appearance of BosTON, 231 Marlborough Street. 

machinery. The few wheels used for the presses| Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 

were noiseless. Bright copper cans stood here | Renlorand Co ohege Preparatory Departments. Address 
and there. The stone floors were quite clean. MISS Loue 
So was also the little dark-eyed employé who POT BRACKETS, 

conducted us through room after room of dim PLANT TRELLISES, Etc. 

and fragrant atmosphere. Miystrated prive-ist, with Club | 

Phe ane > ao in agentes cans - STAN DS M. D. JONES & CO., 76 Wash.St., Boston. 
istilled water. From these cans they passe 

into presses whence little streams of perfumes LEARN A _ TRADE. 

ran down into receptacles placed below. One wt A rey ty Ut, are 
huge vat contained sandalwood steeping, another pechapaker, Engraver and Optician > a year or 
verbena, and another jasmine. 

In a lower room we came upon rows of long 
tables completely covered with great layers of 
fresh, fat pork. Women were seated at these 
tables preparing a mixture of fat and flower- | 
blooms. A strange sight to see lard stuck full 
of delicate violets, or hyacinths, or rose-petals! 








less. Write a 2 Setalos ue and it oni 


VERY FEW peal 


housekeepers as yet know what 
frat t the man ty oe “ihe. geittens 


a treasure the lamb’s wool stove- 

oo mitten is. ay mail: ist | 
ats. 
= supplies agents at lowest prices 
is Adam Kent of Boston, are 


gents who know | 
GREASE, Removed by 








VERY FEW 


After the lard has drawn all the sweet essence FRESH PAINT from, Woollen “Clothing 
from the flower it is treated with alcohol, which ome re gery ne | 
separates the perfume from the fat. In this way AND INK removing |p paint from | 


the strongest handkerchief scents are made. ist for it. Sample bottle by ‘mail 20 ets. 


Ask your Dru 
F. C. RD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


 suialoes absolutely no honing whatever 


f 
F 


in private use. This can be truly said 
of no other razor under the sun. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. } 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


} Homes & Stores 
of 


New England. 











Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for 
the real worth of this well-known remedy. 


For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘‘life-boat”’ is to the shipwrecked 
sailor,—the first means of safety, and there- 
fore always close at hand. 

For Coughs and Colds it always brings ¢ 
relief in dispelling the disease and assisting 
) 
) 





to the normal healthy condition. 


Contains no opium— Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, Northampton, Mass.) 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by using 
) Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. By mail 15c. 
“The Best Plaster Made.” ad r 























The more diluted toilet-waters are merely dis- 
tilled waters in which the flowers have been, 
steeped. 

For making pomades the raw fat is cut into 
tiny bits and put into a churn, where barefooted 


SINGING AT SIGHT EASILY LEARNED. 





A new and ver oi fe method for. SELF-IN STRUC. 


men beat and tread and churn it into a soft mass. | 710N IN VOCAL MUSIC and musical theory, mailed 
It is then put into a revolving can, where it is | ™ repeipt Of price, Ope., by the author and Dupliener | 
J ° 





thoroughly mixed with strong essence. 

In the outer room women were carrying great | 
cans of this pomade, already colored and scented, 
and ready to pack into jars. This trodden, beaten, 
churned and perfumed mass of lard, elevated from 
its humble estate of pork fat into a dainty rose 
pomade, is sent to beauties the world over. 

The trade of the little town of Grasse is enormous. 
Orders come from Australia, India, America and 
nearly every country in Europe. The city of 
Cologne alone buys every year sixty thousand 


BELL’S SPICED DRESSING. 


10-cent can, clogant pictures, “Yard 
of Poultry,” “ Happy ”“Thanks- 
giving and Chuluteias. ” ‘ch in 6 col- 
ors, all by mail on receipt of 6 two-cent 
stamps. Or pictures alone on receipt 
of 3 two-cent stamps. 


The William 6. Bell Company, Boston, Mass. 


Wall Paper. 











’ oo 
francs’ worth of the essence of ‘‘Neroly,”’ made oe. Paper marked Gown to only ..... . én, wm: 
from the flowers of the ‘bitter orange—a whole a i marked down to only gene Je. roll. 
. Paper marked down to only 15¢e. roll 


kilo of the flowers giving but one gramme of the 


Ms Samples for Three 2-cent Stamps. 
precious drops. ‘ 


periam 66 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘The highest grade of sal ever se a te 
household and dairy purposes is 


Worcester Salt 


It's salt, pure salt and nothing but salt. It 
isn’t so subject to hardening from dampness as 


others. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 


Boston Office, 
103 State Si 

















Apparatus, Etc. 








| 


Our Latest — } 
“MAGEE | 
GRAND.” 


We have secured the exclusive con- 
trol for the New England States of 


Cooper’s Patented 4 


Oven Thermometer,|| { 


which has been pronounced by pro- P 
fessionals the greatest aid to good ) 
cooking of any invention of recent ( 
years, Each Magee Grand is fitted ( 
with this most desirable feature. 


Unquestionably The Finest Range Ever Produced. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO,,"**"2 So's se Union st, Becton, Mass. 
242 Water St., New York; 86 Lake St., Chicago. ( 
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“A Comfortable Home helps to moral character and good citizenship.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. 

NE of the most important factors in rendering a home comfortable in our 

severe climate is the selection and use of a proper and modern heating 


apparatus. House-heating by Steam or Hot Water has long since passed the 


experimental stage and is now being recommended and adopted by the best 
heating engineers. 


THE RICHMOND 


Steam and Hot Water Heaters 


have been especially designed and adopted for the 


Heating of Homes, 


and have an unequalled reputation for 





Economy, Simplicity and Safety in Use. 
Send for Description. Address, 
THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 








VBA PA PDA PABA BA PBA PA SASABSASA PQA PQA SBSAQGASBACASA, 
The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 
Made in all the Desirable Styles and Sizes, and can be had for either Wood or Coal. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


») 


peinninloniang 


oo 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


( If your Dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his name on a postal card 
‘ and we will send you our handsome book that will tell you all about stoves. 


BGA PBA BABA BABABASBAS 


¢ WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
FUE. UU E EERE EEE UME. PEPSI D 


A Trip to Florida 


Can be saved this winter by warming the house with a 


HUB Hot Water Heater, 


thus securing a uniform summer temperature right at 
home. ‘Think of the luxury of having every room in 
the house at the desired temperature and no additional 
coal burned. Our system embodies simplicity and 
power, combined with moderation in cost. One 
of the Hub Hot Water Heaters kept a house of 25 
rooms at 70° all winter on 15 tons of coal. 


bn 





The Hub will last long enough to pay for 
itself in value of fuel saved. 
Write us, and we will put you in the way of getting 


one of these Heaters, no matter in what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith & Anthony Co., 48 to 54 Union St., Boston, Mass., 


Manufacturers of High Grade Heating and Cooking Apparatus. 





SQ! WW Wiz: WHyY_USE 


Ss = Old-Fashioned Stove Polish 
= NAM LINE. = When you can save labor, have no dust, no 

Se dirt, and obtain better results by using the 
LM 


MODERN STOVE POLISH. 
Sl! Wee 


_ ENAME INE 
ZU SS 


ZI fy INKS 


Ready for use. Applied with a cloth. 
The Best and Most Economical S 
IN THE WORLD. 

Sold Everywhere. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., No. Berwick, Me. 














Send for our Souvenir. 





MAILED FREE. 


Household 


Stoves and Ranges. 


«The World’s Only Best.” 





WHITE, WARNER & GOMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Taunton, Mass. 





Delivered Free! 


The Grand Rapids Sweeper has been 
offered by us for a number of years. It consti- 
tutes one of our most popular premiums. 

This model contains all the latest improve- 
ments. It is so thoroughly and honestly made 
that it can be used for years without the need of 
repairs. 

It contains the Bissell Broom-Action, has a 
Dumping Device that opens both pans by a single 
light pressure, and a Rubber Furniture Protector. 
In Oak, 16th Century Finish, and handsomely 
decorated. Bissell’s Grand Rapids Carpet Sweeper 
should be in every home. 








For a limited time we will deliver this Carpet Sweeper 
at your nearest Express Office on receipt of $3.00. 


Publishes Pe Youth’s © ompanion, 
Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Winthrop Furnaces 
Are the Best Heaters. 


No gus can possibly escape from r= 
Winthrop Furnace, or dust get into the 
hot-air chambers, as the Radiator is made 
of Wrought Iron, riveted perfectly tight, 
so that all poisonous gases pass off through 
the smoke-pipe. 

To secure durability, the lower section 
enclosing the fire- pot is made of Cast Iron. 








We will give a Solid Sterling Silver 


Scarf Pin Free, 


of the fashionable Sword Pattern, to all who will send 
us the address of any one who is building a house. 
Only costs a Postal Card to try. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 


North Dighton, Mass. 





























